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HEARD IN THE GATES 


WO OF the articles in this issue of SHANE are based upon 

lectures in the series delivered by Dr. William E. Hocking of 

Harvard University in Sweeney chapel early in February. The 
articles are not intended to present a complete or accurate report of 
the lectures in detail but rather as an interpretation of at least some 
of the stimulating and thought-provoking suggestions of Dr. Hocking. 

Frederick D. Kershner is Dean Emeritus of the School of Re- 
ligion and Marshal T. Reeves professor of Christian Doctrine in the 
institution. 

Arthur Holmes is professor of the Psychology and Philosophy 
of Religion in the Butler School of Religion. 

Edwin L. Kirtley took his A. B. degree at Phillips University in 
1934. He entered the chaplaincy in approximately 1937 and served 
as a reserve chaplain in the C.C.C. camps until he was called into active 
service in 1940. The exceedingly interesting communication from 
Chaplain Kirtley is published through the courtesy of Dean O. L. 
Shelton of the School of Religion who received it direct from the 
Orient. 

John W. Lambert received his A. B. degree from Johnson Bible 
College in 1940 and his B. D. from Butler University in 1945. He is 
now minister of the Christian Church at Veedersburg, Indiana. 

Books intended for review should reach the office of the quarterly 
at least thirty days prior to the date of publication. Book reviews 
submitted by members of the staff should be in our hands as nearly 
as possible within the same time limits. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE UNO 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


(An interpretation of Dr. W. E. Hocking’s lecture on Religion and the Inter- 


national World Order, delivered in Sweeney Chapel, School of Religion, Butler | 


University, Wednesday, February 6, 1946.) 


O MORE important theme could be brought to the attention of | 
an intelligent audience anywhere in the world than the subject ~ 


discussed by Dr. Hocking in the second of his Sweeney Chapel 
lectures on the subject of Religion and the International World Order. 
The issues involved in this discussion are so vital to the very existence 
of humanity itself that they take precedence over practically every 


other consideration. Dr. Hocking stated his main thesis admirably | 


in the concluding sentences of his lecture which read as follows: 


“T want to close with this statement: More than ever religion is 


pertinent to the international order. Religion is the only agency which | 


can bring international law into actual effect because international law 
has a very slight hold upon our affections. It is the brotherhood of 
the world in our relation to God that in itself makes international law 
effective. This is the time when the conceptions of brotherhood and 
neighborhood have got to be given a political effect, and it is the 


organized religion of the world which alone is adequate to that task.” | 


The conclusions reached in this brief summary are built upon solid |> 
foundations, a few of which we wish to discuss a little more in detail. 
Those who were privileged to hear Dr. Hocking’s messages on the | 


Christmas broadcast of the University of Chicago Round Table for 
1944 and 1945 were not surprised when they listened to the line of 
argument pursued in the lecture under discussion. To understand 
properly all of the issues involved it is necessary to block out certain 
specific questions which go to the heart of the matter. We shall not 
attempt to deal with all of them but some of the more important fea- 
tures are the following: (1) Should the church take any part in the 
solution of political questions? (2) What has the church done in such 
matters? (3) What stake has religion in practical problems concern- 
ing human betterment? (4) What is the responsibility of religion 
for preventing another war? (5) What new light upon the question 
is furnished by our entrance into the atomic age? (6) What can be 
said with regard to our treatment of conquered countries and our 
response to other international obligations since the nominal close of 
the present world war? 
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I 


Dr. Hocking very properly begins his study with an analysis of 
the objections which are sometimes urged against the church taking 
any part in political issues. He quotes from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who is reported as saying in 1945: ‘The making of peace is a 
political job for statesmen, and eventually it will involve compromise 
and connivance in a sinful world. All the church can do and should 
do is to keep boldly before its statesmen the inflexible principles of 
right and wrong. It won't do,” he said, “for the church to sit at the 
national peace conference.” Dr. Hocking dissents from this point of 
view for reasons which appear to us to be entirely adequate. It may be 
well, however, to analyze the situation a little more fully in order to 


gain a clear picture of all that is involved. The tie-up of the church 
with politics or with state officials has written some of the most dis- 
graceful chapters in the history of organized religions. One needs to 
recall only the story of the subservience of Greek orthodoxy to the old 
Czarist regime in Russia, the dominance of the German church by 
the Persian overlords from the days of Frederick II, the infamous 
alliance between the ecclesiastical organization and the Bourbon kings 
which was so bitterly denounced by Voltaire, to mention no others, in 
order to understand why intelligent Christians may look askance at any 
suggestion of mixing religion with politics. Even in England the 
alliance of the Established church dignitaries with traditional Toryism 
has not helped Anglicanism to become any more popular with the 
masses of people. Some years ago when Sir William Temple visited 
this country, not long after his appointment as Archbishop of York, 
we had the privilege of conversing with him and we inquired whether 
his resignation from the Labor party, after he accepted his new ecclesi- 
astical responsibilities, meant that he had changed his former liberal 
economic and social views. The Archbishop replied at once that no 
such change had taken place but that his responsibilities in the church 
made it impossible for him to take an active part in politics without 
destroying the influence which he wished to exert upon parishioners 
who belonged to all political groups. An Archbishop, he felt, must 
wash his hands of practical politics although he might well retain to 
the fullest his personal convictions of political matters and should 
undoubtedly throw the weight of his influence in favor of all forms of 
moral and social improvement in the body politic. Those who are 
familiar with the Labor history of Archbishop Temple, we are sure, 
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will recognize how thoroughly he embodied these principles down to 
the very close of his life. 

The objection to religion’s exerting its influence in the political 
field rests primarily upon two errors which ecclesiastical leaders have 
committed in the past. One is in tying up with the wrong kind of 
politics as was true in Russia and France in the cases above noted and 
the other was in surrenderirig the independence of the church as was 
the situation in Prussia. That religion not only can, but must enter 
the arena of practical life instead of remaining aloof from the most 
important areas with which human beings have to deal, is abundantly 
proved by the example of the old Hebrew prophets who certainly mixed 
in the political affairs of the nation and did so definitely in the name 
of religion. Amos spoke to the mighty Jeroboam II, the most powerful 
monarch of Israel, face to face and rebuked him in the name of Yahweh 
for his social and moral derelictions. Isaiah not only advised King 
Hezekiah on political issues but actually served as the foreign minister 
for the King of Judah during some of the most critical years of his 
reign. Jeremiah became so obstreperous in his political criticisms of 
another king of Judah that he was cast into an abandoned cistern in 
which he would have perished but for the interposition of a few 
faithful friends. So far as the New Testament is concerned it indi- 
cates the interest in practical affairs displayed by religious leaders in 
the Old Testament. The powder box situation in Judea during the 
early part of the first century A. D., required tactfulness and good 
judgment in order to avoid the extinction of primitive Christianity 
but the leaders of the early church never hesitated in their efforts to 
make the best contribution possible to the moral, social and political 
improvement of the people with whom they lived. The book of 
Revelation is a dynamic political document which escaped the Roman 
censorship only because of its picturesque and variegated symbolism. 
The church always looked upon itself as in the world to save men and 
this could never mean remaining aloof from their most important 
and vital problems. 


II 


Dr. Hocking quite properly devotes attention to the actual response 
which the modern church has made to the most important social and 
political issues of the day. He calls attention to the fact that Roman 
Catholicism, especially since the pontificate of Pius IX, has been busy 
issuing encyclicals on political and social subjects. There has been 
scarcely a question on the diplomatic horizon concerning which the 
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church has not taken a definite position. Undoubtedly, this attitude 
has provoked criticism but we agree with Dr. Hocking that the program 
itself, that is, the refusal to remain aloof from the vital interests of 
the present day world is entirely in harmony with fundamental Chris- 
tian procedure. We may properly object to the Pope’s views on certain 
subjects, as for example, liberal democracy, but we should commend 
him for saying what he thinks upon the topic. As for Protestantism, 
Dr. Hocking says that it has made its influence felt more tardily than 
Catholicism, primarily because of its divisions and the difficulty of 
securing a consensus of opinion and expression from the various 
Reformation groups. There is no Protestant church but only a more 
or less h@terogeneous aggregation of separate and sovereign churches. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties Protestantism has expressed its 
voice more than once with regard to the most pressing social issues. 
The organization of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America in Carnegie Hall, New York, during the Fall of 1905 
furnished the means by which the great majority of Protestant com- 
munions in America could express their common convictions concern- 
ing current ethical and economic problems. During the early years of 
the Council there was much criticism of its mixing in politics, especially 
on the part of conservative groups like the Southern Presbyterians 
who for several decades went in and out of the organization just as 
they felt it interferred too much with political affairs or remained 
sufficiently independent of them. At the time of the great Carnegie 


steel strike the Federal Council Commission dealing with the subject 
published a report which was so liberal that it incurred the violent 
hostility of Judge Gary and other churchmen who were directors of 
the steel corporation. Nevertheless the twelve-hour day was abolished 
and working conditions were greatly improved throughout the country, 
largely as a result of the Council’s protest. The so-called social creed 
of the church which was formulated by a committee including men like 
Walter Rauschenbusch and Frank Mason North was put forth in 
1908 and undoubtedly exerted much influence upon the social thinking 
of our legislative bodies. In the matter of international organization 
with which the present lecture is most directly concerned, the Federal 
Council has a record of rather unimpressive endorsement of the original 
League of Nations but of dynamic and energetic approval of the UNO. 
The appointment of a special commission to deal with the subject under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John Foster Dulles and the news-making 
record of this organization are matters of every day knowledge. There 
can be no doubt about the fact that American Protestantism played a 
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substantial and important part in mobilizing the sentiment of the nation 
in favor of the successor of the League of Nations. Here the church 
has spoken in a very definite and positive way and Dr. Hocking agrees 
that its voice has been worthwhile. The Cleveland Conference of 
1945 in which Mr. Dulles functioned prominently to speak of no other 
similar meetings, beyond any question did much in the way of crystal- 
lizing public opinion. On behalf of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposal, 
even down to the present time, there has been no weakening of interest 
on the part of church leaders and their clientele in the on-going of the 
UNO program. We agree with Dr. Hocking that this is all to the 
good although we may also question with him whether it will prove 
sufficiently timely and adequate to save civilization from déstruction. 


III 


The United Nations Organization has to do not only with the 
prevention of war but also with the moral, social and economic im- 
provement of the human race. In this field we run across a good many 
matters which appear to be foreign to the essential business of the 
church. Theories of economics, for example, would seem to be too 
divergent to justify the religious community throwing its influence in 
support of any one of them. In the days of Adam Smith, Protestant 
churchmen argued that laissez faire was a genuine dogma of Chris- 
tianity and a good many well-to-do members of our modern churches 
are inclined to follow this tradition. On the other hand radicals like 
Upton Sinclair and Norman Thomas argue that original Christianity 
was collectivistic in its philosophy and should be made so today. Ken- 
neth Ingram, one of the leaders of the young churchmen radicals of 
England, insists that organized religion must give up its alliance with 
capitalism and develop a type of Christian communism which will take 
the wind out of the sails of the atheists who transact business in Mos- 
cow. Dr. Hocking admits that the church must be careful about going 
in for any of these proposals too rashly but he thinks that it is quite 
possible for it to throw its influence in behalf of essential reform 
measures without tying up with any particular political organization. 
He correctly states that the original communism of Lenin and Trotzky 
has been much modified by Stalin and his associates while the success 
of British labor in the 1945 election has also modified the older Tory- 
ism and Conservatism of Britain. It would seem, therefore, that im- 
provement lies along the pathway of moderation which the church 
and all intelligent interpreters of history may well countenance and 
support. Certainly organized Christianity cannot remain indifferent 
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to the most vital concerns of a world suffering from famine, dis- 
illusionment and almost every kind of human ills. What precise solu- 
tions the economists and political scientists may work out in the interest 
of future progress need not directly occupy the attention of the leaders 
of religion but they must give their support to every program which 
definitely looks ahead and which is clearly in the interest of higher 
values. 


IV 


Christianity from the beginning of its history has indicted war 
as the most serious of all social ills. The early Christians refused to 
bear arms for the most part and stood aloof from the military organiza- 
tion of the Roman empire. This was a comparatively easy thing to 
do since most early Christians were slaves, and were therefore not 
eligible to enter the army under the Roman system. Later when the 
new religion invaded the higher social levels some Christians entered 
the military service but even during the third century, A. D., it appears 
likely that the majority refused to do so. Celsus, the Roman skeptic 
who debated with Origen during the early part of the third century, 
accused the Christians of cowardice and disloyalty because they would 
not bear arms in defense of the empire against the Barbarian hordes 
who were seeking to overthrow it. Origen admits the charge of pa- 
cifism but seeks to defend it on purely ideal grounds. After the time 
of Constantine, Christians lost their aversion to arms in a large measure 
but even during the Middle Ages there was a decided sentiment in 
opposition to the forceful settlement of individual and national dis- 
putes. St. Francis of Assissi was not the only ecclesiastic who raised 
his voice during the mediaeval period against the evils of carnal war- 
fare. It is true that there were churchmen, like Scroop of York de- 
picted in the pages of Shakespeare, who went into battle and sometimes 
lost their heads because they bet on the wrong horse. Even Pope 
Julius II was carried into combat on a litter in order to better direct 
his soldiers when arthritis did not permit him to walk. On the reform 
side, one of the trio who led the rebellion against Roman Catholicism 
in the early part of the sixteenth century was actually slain on the field 


. of battle, thus establishing a record in the annals of theology. In 


spite of these bellicose representatives, most Christian leaders threw 
their influence against war whenever and wherever thy could do so. 
Grotius, the founder of international law, was a theologian as well as 
a statesman and was a thorough believer in the ultimate abolition of 
war. Prior to his time, Erasmus, another theologian, had lifted his 
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voice in favor of an organized peace for the nations. A little later 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, made pacifism a feature of 
his practical creed. Not all Quakers have lived up to Fox’s program 
but the influence of the movement has certainly been in that direction. 
Many other illustrations of the continued opposition of Christian 
leaders to war as an institution might be cited from the pages of 
modern history. Even when the church has condoned war as a neces- 
sary evil under the circumstances, it has not blessed it as a real good 
or as meriting unconditional approval. 

Where the church has fallen down in its opposition to war in the 
past has been in the complete lack of a workable substitute for armed 
conflict in settling disputes between nations. In the absence of such 
a substitute sentimental considerations endorsing peace possess little, 
if any, practical values. Dr. Hocking stresses the fact that we have 


a practical method for actually outlawing war in the constitution of 
the UNO and that the church should therefore redouble its efforts to 
develop sentiment in favor of lasting and permanent peace. In the 
past Christianity has wasted a good deal of energy trying to overcome 
war without having any suitable means at hand for the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose. Now we have the means and it is therefore all- 
important that we make the best possible use of it. It seems only fair 
to say that Christian leaders throughout the world are in substantial 
agreement with Dr. Hocking’s position on this point. The Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Orthodox authorities have endorsed the 
United Nations Organization with practical unanimity. Whether 
these expressions of approval from men at the top in the various 
church organizations will permeate the rank and file of the churches 
which they represent is a question of the utmost significance. Ob- 
viously, here is where the crux of the whole situation lies. If the 
Christian masses throughout the world can be so educated as to lend 
their active and continuous support to the world organization, then the 
long and tragic reign of war over the human race may be said to have 
come to an end. The UNO charter provides the means by which 
war may be abolished and peace may be made effective. This will not 
happen however, as Dr. Hocking indicates, unless a strong public 
sentiment is built up in its favor throughout the world. The church 
must be held responsible in a large measure for the development of 
this sentiment. If the Christian forces fall down at this point the 
results will be disastrous for the future of humanity. 
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V 


The church’s responsibility for averting another war is under- 
scored and heightened by our entrance upon the new atomic age. We 
are so close to the stupendous events of the past year that it is quite 
impossible for us to appraise them with any degree of accuracy. The 
bomb which fell on Hiroshima in the late summer of 1945 registered 
something, the importance of which is scarcely comparable with any 
other single happening in the history of scientific progress. There 
have been many significant discoveries and inventions in man’s long 
climb upward from the lowest depths to the stars but nothing quite 
like the unlocking of atomic power. There are two books which tell 
the story in comparatively simple language and which ought to be read 
by every thoughtful person who understands the English tongue. The 
first is the official government release on the subject prepared by 
Professor Smyth of Princeton and entitled “Atomic Power and Its 
Use for Military Purposes.” The second is a report of the American 
Philosophical Society on the subject of atomic energy published also 
in 1945. The latter report contains about a dozen articles by leading 
physicists, including Professor Smyth, and dealing with various aspects 
of atomic energy release. Anyone who glances even casually through 
these two documents cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that, 
whether conscious of it or not, we are all living in a new era. This 
period may be styled the age of unlimited power. The Hiroshima 
bomb, destructive as it was, represents only the faintest approach to 
the full possibilities of nuclear release. It should be comparatively 
simple, the scientists tell us, to construct bombs a thousand times 
more powerful than the ones which brought five million trained 
Japanese soldiers to their knees in 1945. There is literally no limit to 
the destructive power of atomic energy. When we remember further 
that uranium represents one of the least dangerous of all the eighty or 
more units in the atomic chain and that if the uranium atom can be 
split it is highly probable that the same thing can be done with others 
which may prove far more explosive we can appreciate the dark pall 
which now hangs over our material universe. The breaking up of one 
of the common atoms like hydrogen or nitrogen would probably mean 
the complete destruction of the planet. This would be especially true 
if a chain reaction were set off in such an experiment. There are, in 
short, infinite possibilities of destruction comprehended in the new 
field which has opened up before us. It is not worth very much to 
say that there also are infinite opportunities for better living involved 
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in new discoveries. Unless we can prevent the destructive use of the 
new agent the good purpose for which it might be used will never have 
a chance to be brought into service. 


Dr. Hocking shows conclusively that all suggested means of de- |) 


fense against the atomic bomb are ineffectual and substantially useless. 
He disposes in short order of the idea that we could ever devise an 
international police system which could guarantee immunity from 
atomic attack. He shows that scientific research holds out no prob- 
ability of devising any means for checkmating an atomic onslaught. 
The only hope for humanity lies in building up such an informed and 
enlightened public sentiment upon the question as will make it possible 
for mankind to exist even with the possibilities of sudden destruction 
lurking in every corner. If we are educated enough and Christian 
enough to handle the new power which has been entrusted to us we may 
survive, otherwise there does not appear to be much hope for the 
future. The church can do more to guarantee survival in such an 


emergency than any other human agency. It must throw all of its © 
weight in favor of the immediate abolition of war, now that the release © 


of atomic power has made it unlikely that our planet could survive 
another global struggle. The responsibility here is urgent and admits 
of no shirking or delay. We are actually in the atomic age and we 
must shape our program accordingly. 


VI 


The chances as to whether humanity will be able to measure up 
to the necessary obligations of the new era upon which it has entered in 
Professor Hocking’s judgment are not as rosy as we might well desire. 
We have fallen short in a number of respects since Japan collapsed 
and it is not impossible that we shall be found wanting in others. 
Dr. Hocking cites in particular the stupid blundering and short-sighted 
policy which we have followed in regard to German rehabilitation since 
the conclusion of the war. He uses strong language in dealing with 
this question but in our judgment he is fully justified in doing so. It 
is doubtful whether any generation ever sowed more dragon’s teeth 
than our own in the comparatively few months which have elapsed 
since the close of hostilities. Our long drawn out and sometimes al- 
most childish criminal proceedings, our incomparably absurd division 
of Germany into four zones with entirely different administrations, 
our refusal to allow food relief to reach starving children when it is 
furnished by voluntary contributions, our destruction of nearly every 
means by which the German people may hope to earn a living, all these 
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and many other considerations mount up to an indictment which will 
astonish future historians. Our treatment of Japan differs but little 
from the program we have followed in Europe. It would have been 
more to our credit if we had remembered that the people who absorbed 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs had already received considerable 
punishment. It may have contributed to the personal satisfaction of 
our commander in the Philippines to order the execution on the gallows 
of the commander-in-chief of the Japanese forces who opposed him 
in the field but it was hardly necessary to strip him of all of his military 
decorations and further humiliate and degrade him before carrying 
the sentence into effect. All this reads too much like the mediaeval 
method of stripping a martyr of his ecclesiastical vestments before 
sending him to the scaffold. As Christians, to say nothing of any 
other consideration, we might well have exercised a little more gener- 
osity in our treatment of our fallen foe. The history of the world has 
shown that past wars usually sow the seeds of future conflicts. Unless 
we can somehow make the United Nations Organization a going con- 
cern our grandchildren are likely to pay in blood and tears for Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. If our enemies should conquer us in a future 
war some of our military leaders of that day may have to mount the 
scaffold wearing rags and minus their military decorations. As for 
Germany the people who were our Anglo-Saxon progenitors have 
a persistent doggedness about them which will not permit a loss of 
memory concerning the stupid bungling of the occupation regime of the 
present day. Dr. Hocking is right in thinking that American Chris- 
tians should be more disturbed by these realities and we cannot help 
in sharing something of his alarm for the future because our moral 
sensitiveness is not more acute. It requires an unusual supply of 
optimism to keep us cheerful when we reflect upon many of the things 
which are now going on in the world. Nevertheless we must accept 
such challenges to our faith with courage and fortitude, realizing that 
humanity’s struggle upward has been a long one and that there have 
been many reactionary periods in its complex and tortuous history. 
After all, through the UNO and other agencies we have made a be- 
ginning toward something better. Certainly the church in this critical 
juncture will not fail our struggling humanity just when and where 
it needs assistance the most. 

Our interpretation of Dr. Hocking’s inspiring and informing 
lecture represents only the record of one hearer’s personal impressions. 
Many things have been omitted which would have to be comprehended 
in an analysis that made any pretentions to completeness or symmetry. 
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This statement is intended as nothing more than a photographic repro- 
duction of certain ideas which the lecturer brought to the fore in the 
mind of one auditor and also of certain trains of thought which these 
ideas set in operation. To listen to the address was an exciting ex- 
perience such as come to the best of us only upon exceptional occasions. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE MODERN WORLD 
FROM RELIGION 


By 
ARTHUR HOLMES 


ECENTLY the widely known scholar and writer, Dr. W. E. 
Hocking, delivered a series of valuable lectures to large audi- 
ences at the Butler School of Religion. The subject of the first 

address given last February 6 bore the challenging and suggestive title, 
“The Emancipation of the Modern World from Religion.” So sug- 
gestive was the discourse itself that it, with others, was discussed later 
by a body of the students assembled for the purpose. So important 
appears to be his treatment of this only generally, and not exactly 
known phase of modern history, that we are presuming, without a 
full copy of the lecture, and from notes taken at the time, to offer to 
those who did not hear the original, and who might be interested in 
this revolution in our thinking, a very free discussion of the matter, 
following as far as possible the lecturer's mode of procedure, but going 
into more detail than he had time to give, and also carrying the de- 
velopment a little further. We will, therefore, with due acknowledg- 
ment of Dr. Hocking’s leadership here, endeavor to present a brief 
historical sketch of the rise of our modern inductive, mechanistic science 
and the complementary decline of the scholastic view of the Aristotelian 
philosophy and of that ecclesiasticism which first opposed the empiri- 
cal science and then bowed to it; and to this exposition add a brief 
account of the decay of that mechanical structure which scientists la- 
bored so gallantly and so long to build, but whose realization was 
frustrated by modern evolutionism. 

Dr. Hocking began his lecture by giving a brief summary of the 
influence of religion upon the ethics, art and social organizations of 
the earliest men, exemplified by the Code of Hammurabai, the theocracy 
of the ancient Israelites, and by the ancient temples, shrines, cultures, 
painting, music, etc., all of which were ancillary to religious cult. The 
organized form of Christianity in Europe followed the same pattern, 
and during its most inclusive period in the Middle Ages dominated 
society from the serf to the baron, fostered and nurtured art in many 
forms, inspired the grandest and noblest styles of religious architecture, 
and controlled the thought and behavior of individual men from the 
cradle to the grave, and even followed them into the world-to-come 
so vividly pictured by such poets as Dante and Milton. 
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The ancient science was almost obliterated by the Nordic bar- 
barians, but was saved by the Church and, in the 9th century, revived 
by the Schoolmen and continued up to about the 13th century by the 
Scholastics, who, under Aquinas, adopted Aristotle’s logic as the 
standard mode of securing an organized system of thought about the 
universe, and upon those truths of reason built their truths of faith. 
As every activity in life was then directed by and for the good of the 
holy catholic Church, and as orthodoxy in thinking was the paramount 
consideration of those wishing to be saved, authoritative creeds de- 
manded the strictest adherence to their pronouncements. Organized 
Christianity, therefore, dominated all of the activities of its members, 
prescribed their thinking as well as their conduct, and like all estab- 
lished human organizations, determinedly opposed any innovations 
that might threaten the power of the totalitarian ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of that day. Religion in this form was supreme, and philosophy, 
or human thinking guided by reason without revelation, was submerged 
in service to orthodox theology. At that time, only a few hints of our 
modern inductive science had appeared, presented chiefly by that ex- 
perimenting, 13th century monk, Roger Bacon. 

To have some idea in mind of the direction in which our modern 
science developed we may first present some conception of it. Science, 
in its most general and inclusive sense, means knowledge. In a some- 
what narrower sense, it refers to our common sense, or concensus 
gentium,—a body of knowledge enjoyed by all people, gained by com- 
mon, everyday experience. Such common sense has been more or less 
systematized by philosophers who sought to organize all our knowledge 
of God, man, and the world, by relating it logically with our idea of 
the Ultimate, and who, since the time of Locke and Kant, have focussed 
their attention on epistemology or the nature, composition, generation 
and validity of our knowledge. Still more narrowly defined is our 
modern, empirical, descriptive body of knowledge, composed of the 
briefest possible descriptions of changes in nature in terms of motion, 
derived by observation or measurement, and used to economize human 
energy in securing more knowledge, as in pure science, or in manufac- 
turing labor-saving devices, as in applied science.’ 


*Cf. Francis Bacon, Novum Organon 1620, in his Istauratio Magnum; John 
Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, 1690; David Hume, Treatise of 
Human Nature, 1739; J. S. Mill, Principles of Logic, 1843; Wm. H. Whewell, His- 
tory of Inductive Sciences, 1837; Wm. Stanley Jevons, Principles of Science, 1877, 
many editions; Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, 1892; several editions; Henri 
Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis, tr., 1907; James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism, I, II, 1899; Wm. C. Dampier, Dampier-Weatham, History of Science, 1929, 
in relation to philosophy and religion; G Saron, History of Science, 1927. 
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Science, then, is a class-name for a body of knowledge, and it is 
applied particularly to our modern, inductive, descriptive knowledge 
which, as Dr. Hocking clearly pointed out, bears two characteristic 
marks: The first is simplicity of description—the description of 
phenomena by one term “motion.’’ With his scientific writers agree. 
Jevons states clearly that “Science arises from the discovery of identity 
in the midst of diversity,” and adds that “In every act of inference 
or scientific method, we are engaged about a certain identity, sameness, 
similarity, likeness, resemblance, analogy, equivalence (as in mathe- 
matics) or equality, apparent between objects.””? Knowledge, then, is 
the awareness of sameness, and dissimilarity compels us to stand still 
in ignorance. 

A second characteristic pointed out by Dr. Hocking, and so gen- 
erally accepted that it hardly requires references to experts, is the deri- 
vation of inductive knowledge from observations made through our 
special senses, assisted or not by instruments and measuring devices. 
This method of gaining knowledge, opposed to the ancient rationalistic 
mode of deducing conclusions by logic from innate ideas and premises, 
was the radical revolution proposed by Francis Bacon, elaborated into 
an epistemology by Locke, and adopted everywhere by modern natural 
investigators. Out of it flowed naturally another trait of our science 
which makes it common knowledge, open to acquisition and to testing 
freely by all normal human minds. The observation of facts and the 
induction of general descriptions, or natural laws from the facts ob- 
served, together form the essential features of our modern organized 
body of common knowledge which enables us to save time and energy 
in thinking and acting towards natural phenomena. With this clearly 
in mind, we follow the lecturer in offering a brief historical sketch of 
the origin, beginning and rise of our modern science. 


If we make a distinction between the beginning of science itself, 
and the origin of science in something different and antecedent to it- 
self, then we may say that our science originated in the necessary ways 
of operation followed by the human mind. This view Thomas Huxley 
expresses in this terse form, “The method of scientific investigation 
is nothing but the expression of the necessary mode of the working of 
the human mind,’ as it operates in both deduction, the process of apply- 
ing general principle to concrete cases, and also in induction, the process 
of building science by drawing general principles, or laws, from facts 





_* Principles of Science, 1913, 13 ed., Intro. Cf. also Karl Pearson, Grammar of 
Science, 1911, 3 ed., p. 66-67; J. A. Thompson, Science and Religion, 1925, p. 4, 
quoting W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd; also p. 5. 
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observed with or without the aid of instruments. This same idea was 
expressed by Kant when he gathered up his whole revolutionary view- 
point in the bold pronouncement: “The order and uniformity we find 
in our sensations which we call nature, we ourselves first put there, or 
we would never find them there.’’* This picture of the creative spirit 
of man brooding over the chaos of sensations underlies all of our 
descriptive science which is the expression of our mental constitution, 
and not of the intellect only, but also of our emotion and volition. 

The architect of our modern science was Réné Descartes (1586- 
1650) born in France, educated in a Jesuit school, and rebellious 
against authority. Though frail in body and weak in health, in his 
youth he practiced fencing and horsemanship preparatory to entering 
the society to which his wealth and station entitled him, and which he 
sought in Paris where gambling was his worst vice. He soon became 
weary of society life, shut himself up in a secluded house and gave him- 
self up to his passion for the study of mathematics. Later, he entered 
the army, campaigned on the Danube River where he experienced a 
philosophical conversion ; eventually sold his estates, placed his money 
in trust with a friendly priest, and spent his life in working out his 
vision of a new science. 

He was always religious, taking Mass daily when he could. 
Timorous before possible persecution by the Inquisition, he suppressed 
one of his works for years. Yet he made up in boldness of speculation 
what he lacked in physical courage. Almost destitute of any passion, 
he lived an exemplary religious life, devoted study, and died in Sweden 
from rigors of the climate and his devotion to a sick comrade whom 
he nursed in his last illness. To this little man of vast intellect, the 
last of the Roman Catholic great thinkers, we owe the plan of our 
modern science. 

As all science is a mental construct, our modern body of organized 
knowledge had its origin in the mind of Descartes, and particularly in 
a vision that came to him on St. Martin’s day, in an upper room on the 
Danube River, when he was on a military campaign, a moment in which 
he “discovered the foundation of a marvelous science,’ suggested by 
his beloved geometry which gathered up innumerable theorems about 
space relations in a few, or ideally, in one theorem. So he conceived 
that all knowledge is reducible to an “evident conception of a healthy 
and attentive mind, so clear and distinct that no doubt is left.” 


* Lectures, 1863, Peoples’ Library, p. 47. 
* Kritik d.r. Vernunft, 1781 ed. Adikes, p. 125. ; 
* His system is given in his Discourse on Method, 1637; Meditations on First 


Philosophy, 1641; and Principle of Philosophy, 1644. 
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Such an ultimate truth he would not accept on authority, but 
sought it by critically doubting every proposition that he could summon 
up, philosophical or theological. But finally he came to the realization 
that he was thinking, and to the principle: “I think, therefore, I am.” 
This statement he could not doubt without doubting that he doubted. 
Thinking is, for its contrary cannot be conceived. Out of this human 
reality comes science. 

His science dealt with the material world which his geometry 
treated, not in fragments, but from a single point of view from the 
center of an imaginary sphere where the observer always remained 
stationary. It was a simple, unified system of observing facts, or 
phenomena, which were located by means of straight lines running at 
right angles through the center of the imaginary sphere, a system he 
says, that grew out of his thought that “I should view them (things) 
as subsisting between straight lines, than which I could find no objects 
more simple . . . and. . . to embrace an aggregate of many, I should 
express them by certain‘characters, the briefest possible.” This in 
barest outline, and reduced to its simplest elements, was Descartes’ 
method of locating things in space by means of a fictitious observer 
who stood at the center of an infinite imaginary sphere within whose 
scope along straight-line axes and coordinates, objects were located. 
His geometry dealing with stationary points was changed into me- 
chanics by describing motion caused by “force,” which comes from 
God, the elementary simple motion being always in a straight line. 

In such a vision, almost religious in the tone of its description, the 
architect of our modern science presents us with an Ideal somewhat 
analogous, both in its advent and in its nature, to the world-renovating 
appearance of a universal religion that came to Saul of Tarsus on his 
way to Damascus. Both appearances set multitudes of disciples 
creatively to work, cooperating everywhere in making the visions real. 
Both visions are unmatched in their own respective fields, for the wel- 
fare of mankind. They should always go hand in hand; for the moral 
lag widening with the years, between man’s scientific ingenuity and his 
moral advancement has wrought awful catastrophes to his world. The 
moving power in both systems, while it is not apparent to careless 
scrutiny, is the desire of all rational beings for unity and simplicity. 

The actual beginning, not of science in general as organized knowl- 
edge about nature, which is very ancient, but of our modern inductive 
science arrived with the revolution in astronomy when men in a short 
time, abandoned a 1500 year old Ptolemaic system that assumed the 
earth to be the center of the solar system, and instead adopted the 
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heliocentric system which assumed that the sun was the center of our 
planetary world. This change was due to the work of that doctor of 
medicine and canon law, Copernicus (1473-1543) who had heard the 
heliocentric system enunciated, who then elaborated it, and who, with 
the approval of Pope Clement VII, finally published it fully in his 
great work of 1543,° dedicated to Pope Paul III, a copy of which was 
laid upon his bed when he was dying. In it, Copernicus assumed that 
if an observer stood at the sun’s center he could behold the various 
planets moving around that central body, not in the complex epicycloidal 
and hypocylcoidal orbits of Ptolemaic astronomy, but in much simpler 
ellipical paths, all the same in general shape or kind. 

This radical revolution in the “mother of sciences,” in which sci- 
entists surrendered a fifteen hundred year old scientific theory which 
had served to predict celestial phenomena and was as true when dis- 
carded as when adopted, was made without the discovery of one new 
fact bearing on the subject, and the facts involved could be interpreted 
either by the Ptolemaic or the Copernican theory, either by saying the 
sun and other planets revolve around the earth, or that the earth re- 
volves around the sun. The change of viewpoint was a change of 
standpoint—(the new imaginary observer stood at the center of the 
sun) as Mach later contended,’ and as Einstein in our day has abund- 
antly shown in his relativity theory. The advantage lay in the fact 
that enormous simplicity was introduced into the description of the 
planets’ motions. Their paths were thus transformed from complex 
epicycloidal scallops into near circles all of the same kind. That motive, 
without facts, was enough to revolutionize men’s thinking for ages. 


Copernicus, far from being persecuted by the Church for his 
revolutionary theory, spent his life in his bishop-uncle’s palace, a doctor 
of medicine serving the poor and a doctor of canon law faithfully 
devoted to special tasks of the Church. Far from inventing the helio- 
centric system, on one of his missions to Rome he heard it propounded, 
reflected on it, wrote essays about it, and eventually was commanded 
by the Pope to publish his book upon it. He died mourned by the poor 
and honored both by prelate and priest, having given to the world, with 
the sanction of the Church, the volume that both began our modern 
science, and also gave to our material world the norm of its atomic 
structure in its microscopic form adopted from the macroscopic solar 
system whose image Copernicus gave to modern astronomy. 







* De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, 1543. 
"Mechanism and Its Development, 1883, tr. T. J. McCormick; of E. A. Singer, 
Mind as Behavior, 1924, p. 210, “Choice in Nature.” 
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The next maker of modern science was Kepler (1571-1630), one 
of the most touching and most romantic figures in our galaxy of great 
thinkers. Born into a poor home of a drunken soldier-father who 
deserted his family, attacked by small pox when he was four years old 
so that his hands were crippled and his eye-sight weakened, this little 
fellow was compelled by extreme poverty, even in boyhood, to do hard 
labor in the fields for a living. From such a life he was rescued by 
a minister of the Gospel who discovered him and promised to send him 
to school. Later, Kepler married a rich woman, entered upon a life 
of affluence, honor and fame. As professor of astronomy at Gratz, 
Austria, he regularly published almanacs which gave astrological prog- 
nostications of the weather and other items of interest, among them 
horoscopes of celebrities like the Emperor and Wallenstein, the great 
general. Later, he fell heir to Tycho Brahe’s masses of well-observed 
astronomical acts and tables, from which, with his gifted imagination, 
he was able to make so many discoveries, that he is credited with being 
the founder of our modern systematic astronomy. 

The desire for simplicity of description once launched in astron- 
omy, urged Kepler to reduce the still comparatively complex descrip- 
tions of planetal orbits to three laws. Naturally he was urged onward 
toward one law; but his adherence to the ancient craving for explana- 
tion by causes which descriptive science cannot give, together with his 
unscientific retention of Pythagorean superstitions about numbers, 
prevented him from taking that last most momentous step to unity. 
His genuine piety, expressed when he was studying the paths of the 
heavenly bodies, in his famous saying, “I do but think the thoughts 
of God after him,” coupled with his belief that somehow an aesthetic 
factor worked in the arrangement and the motions of the planets, con- 
fused his mind which should have been absorbed in nothing but 
simplifying descriptions by identifying ideas. 

The man who founded our modern physics was Galileo (1564- 
1642), who lives in popular memory chiefly for his legendary persecu- 
tions by the Roman Church. Born of a good family, he first studied 
medicine, music, and painting which he loved, and thought also of 
entering the priesthood of the Church. Carefully protected from 
mathematics by his father, he was fated accidently to hear a lesson in 
geometry into the study of which he threw himself with the abandon 
of genius, and to the teaching of which he devoted his professional life. 
His great abilities to work, combined with a lucid style of teaching and 
writing, made him one of the rare teachers of his day, while, at the 
same time, his scathing tongue and sarcasm brought him into conflict 
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with the Aristotelians and the priests whom he roundly condemned for 
their ignorance and refusal to accept the evidence of observation. It 
was his impolitic ardor, his conceit of his powers of persuasion, and 
his outward acts of conformity with an inward determination to think 
as he pleased which brought him twice into conflict with the Inquisi- 
tion, from whom he received both threats and rebukes, but no severe 
persecution—one of the severe penalties laid upon him being the heavy 
duty of reading seven penitential psalms weekly for three years. A\l- 
together his life was singularly successful, affluent, popular and, until 
his old age and death of his son, a very happy one. 

His mathematical genius he applied to the problems of motions 
near the earth surface and so became the founder of modern physics, 
and also promoted indirectly the advancement of astronomy by his law 
of terrestrial gravity which led to Newton’s law. He invented the 
pendulum by comparing the swing of the Pisa baptistry chandelier 
with his own pulse, discovering that it swung in the same time whether 
little or much in distance—a sameness that became the most accurate 
measuring instrument man has ever made. He did not invent, but he 
did wonderfully improve the telescope, and with it made many dis- 
coveries. In his investigations he consistently used the experimental 
method and through it not only exploded many anciently cherished 
errors, but also made very positive discoveries that have been most fer- 
tile in their consequences. 

His chief contribution to the historical development of our science 
comes from his study of the motions of free-falling bodies near the 
earth’s surface. These experiments began when he proved by experi- 
ment that the Aristotelians were wrong in saying that of two iron 
balls, one big and the other little, the larger fell the faster. This he 
did by dropping weights from the leaning tower of Pisa, and showing 
that when started together they hit the ground together. 

From this simple demonstration he then turned his attention to the 
more accurate measurement of the universally observed fact that 
heavy bodies falling to the earth hurry up to get there, increasing their 
velocities as they fall. The incurious minds of men had never thought 
that such an obvious fact required study or explanation. 


A summary of the method is made by William Whewell® who says 
that Galileo commenced “by taking it for granted that the rule must 
be the simplest possible. ‘Bodies,’ he (Galileo) says, ‘will fall in the 
most simple way, because Natural Motions are always the most 
simple.’’’ When a stone falls, he adds, there is no increase “of the 
velocity more simple than that which is always added in the same 
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manner.” As Galileo himself gives an accoynt of his own mental and 
physical procedure there can be no question as to his mode of estab- 
lishing a most important law of mechanics. He began by first follow- 
ing the clue of simplicity; next, he made an apparatus for making the 
facts that would test the hypothecated law; thirdly, he found by ex- 
periment that the facts did support it. His method, which typifies all 
true scientific investigation, whether experimenters recognize it or not, 
inverts the commonly accepted notion that a scientist is one who, 
wholly bereft of any hypotheses or prejudices, merely watches the 
flow of facts under his eyes and from them, somehow, by a species of 
fermentation, comes the law. The law is already there. 

Galileo’s experiments and their conclusion in terrestrial gravity 
were beautiful explications of genuine scientific methods. For, first, 
he himself in his own mind, imagined and adopted as true, the simplest 
law he could conceive; secondly, he manufactured an apparatus to 
verify his pre-conception ; and thirdly, he thus manufactured his facts 
which demonstrated his law by rolling many spheres down an inclined 
plane. The whole proceeding is a splendid example of scientific truth- 
making at its best, when no time is spent in aimless and haphazard 
investigation and the experimentor knows exactly what he wants and 
how to get it—a procedure very generally criticised and yet faithfully 
followed by all pure and applied scientists who depend upon their con- 
structive imagination to give them the most economic means and 
methods possible for accomplishing their desired ends. 

The final step of placing the cap-stone on this Cartesian pyramidal 
temple of all knowledge was made by the great Sir Isaac Newton (1642- 
1727) that supreme mathematical genius who had the scientific instinct 
for simple description. His problem, presented to him by Kepler’s 
three laws in astronomy, and by Galileo’s law of terrestrial gravity may 
be stated as follows: Wherein are a lump of coal, a white feather, and 
the full moon the same ? 

Then somehow—not by having an apple fall on his head—he 
caught the idea that perhaps all three of the above named objects, to- 
gether with all other material bodies, followed Galileo’s law of bodies 
hurrying up to get to the earth. Perhaps, he surmised, the moon, for 
example, was constantly falling from a straight tangential line in its 
curved orbit, just as a stone whirling on a string would fly off straight 
if the string broke, but would whirl in a curve if the string held. So 
the moon, having been somehow started to move, and with nothing in 
empty space to stop its motion, would fly off straight if some “force” 





‘History of Inductive Sciences, 1837, I, B. vi, Ch. i-vi. 
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exercised by the earth did not continuously draw it inward toward the 
earth. After much mathematical calculation, Newton showed that that 
was what the moon was doing. So the full moon, a white feather and 
a lump of coal are the same in that under the same circumstances, they 
all hurry up at the same rate to get as near to the center of the earth 
as they can. From this Newton, gifted with the boldness of all in- 
ductionists, asserted that the same law applied to every particle of 
matter in the universe. All bodies of matter, unimpeded, move to- 
ward one another directly as the mass and inversely as the squares of 
their distances from each other. At one stroke, every inanimate par- 
ticle of matter was thus brought under the sway of the natural law of 
universal gravitation. 

But Newton was a restrained and genuine descriptive scientist. 
In his “Principium’”’ he described the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
but did not undertake to “explain” them by any cause. In another 
volume he considered the nature of this “‘force of gravitation,” as 
it was called, but found no answer, and nobody has found an answer 
since. In his own piety he attributed the motion of the planets to God. 

Leibnitz, the German philosopher, declared that if the earth did 
indeed hold the moon to its orbit without the intervention of matter 
in any form, that inexplicable fact was a perpetual miracle; and to the 
old mechanistic science which explained motions by collisions of ma- 
terial bodies, such action at a distance was as miraculous as a present- 
day demonstration of mind communicating with mind by thought trans- 
ference with no physical medium. 

So Newton thus completed in outline the old mechanical science 
inspired by Descartes’ mechanical ideal, and at the same stroke, 
destroyed it to be replaced by the new dynamic science in which bodies 
moved and had their being affecting one another through intervening 
absolutely empty space. So mechanics went to seed in Newton’s three 
laws of motion, and at the same time, true to the reproducive law, pro- 
duced a new science in which old miracles turned into daily ordinary 
occurrences. After Newton other mathematicians, notably Lagrange 
and Laplace, displayed brilliant outburts of genius in describing many 
of the details of the beautifully ordered system of the heavens. 

Following the suggestion of Dr. Hocking regarding the principle 
of simplicity in science-making, we have followed that clue as it led 
men’s minds like the thread of the labyrinth, through the bewildering 
confusions and endless perplexities of facts observed to a description 
of all changes in nature in the one term Motion defined as the transloca- 
tion of Matter in space. The descriptions are ideally given in mathe- 
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matical formulae, or the shorthand language of scientists. These 
descriptions of motions are called hypotheses, truths, and laws of 
nature, and vary only in their extent of application to economizing 
human energy upon which the value of science as mechanics and its 
acceptance finally rests. 


As witnesses to his view we may call first a biologist, Ernst 
Haeckel, who says, “We must decidedly adopt that view of the universe 
which is called mechanical or casual. The mechanical view of the uni- 
verse has been so many years so firmly established that it is unneces- 
sary to say much about it.” This is the uncritical view of a naive 
materialist, who even in living things sees nothing but matter moving 
mechanically and purposelessly, according to the law of efficient causes, 
or uniformly, and this law holds for all changes in the entire universe. 
As a result, he points out that physicists do not explain phenomena by 
“a Creator acting for a definite purpose’ but “by the necessary and 
inevitable effects of physical and chemical forces which are inherent 
in matter.”® A world composed of matter moving according to physical 
necessity is offered us as the real and only universe, and this is fully 
described by science as mechanics. 


With his conception, Karl Pearson, the Director of the London 
Anthropoligical Laboratory, agrees, ““Mechanics is the science of mo- 
tion; we define as its object the complete description in the simplest 
possible manner of such motions as occur in nature.’”*® To fit such 
a conception of science, as Dr. Louis T. Moore says, “The universe 
was a complicated machine, whose visible parts were connected together 
by a system of intangible links called atoms, whose complex mo- 
tions . . . we yet completely expressed by general mechanical laws.’”* 
A world composed of material particles all moving without any self- 
chosen freedom, but according to physical necessity described by natural 
laws, was postulated to make the descriptions of mechanical science true. 


According to some extreme mechanists, man himself could not 
escape the dread clutch of mechanical control. He was himself a 
machine, operated by physical forces working upon his nervous system. 
I’, Haeckel expresses the views of such men in his words “we are now 
fairly agreed in a mechanistic conception of nature, that regards the 





* History of Creation, I, p. 17. 

” Grammar of Science, 1911 ed., p. 116; Gustav R. Kirkhoff, Vorlesungen uber 
mathematische Physik, k876, I, S. 1. Similar ideas are found in Science & Religion, 
A Symposium, 1931, Sir Arthur Eddington, p. 125; Ib. J. S. Haldane, p. 38. 

_' The Limitations of Science, 1915, p. 9. Simon Pierre Laplace holds the same 
position in his System du Monde, 1797, and Lagrange in his Mechanique Analytique, 
1788, both holding that no exceptions to such laws could occur in the material world. 
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whole universe, including man, as a wonderful unity governed by 
unalterable and eternal laws . . .””” 

What effect did this universal view of mechanistic, materialistic 
science have upon religion? First, by its limitation of securing knowl- 
edge to the experimental method alone, it did indeed emancipate human 
minds from both the old rationalistic, deductive method of securing 
truth; and at the same time, freed men from human authority in 
philosophy or theology. This positive emancipation western minds 
never lost, and to it, more than to any other factor, we owe the enor- 
mous advancement of our civilization that not only permitted men to 
think but also to translate their ideas into societies, schools, machines, 
along with the comforts and luxuries of life. 

On the other hand, this closed system of mechanics that described 
and explained every event by the casually determined motions of mat- 
ter, effectually banished all real religion from the world, along with 
all spirits, Divine and human, all morality depending on free will, all 
aesthetics depending upon emotion, and finally, all truth depending 
upon minds. These results have been noted by many writers. They 
are so obvious to us now that they do not require elaborate confirma- 
tion. Laplace’s reply to Napoleon has been aptly illustrated in the 
science he did so much to develop. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s climacteric formulation of gravitation sum- 
marized the descriptions of astronomical motions in one single law, 
reduced all mechanics to three simple subsidiary laws, and thus joined 
together the venerable science of celestial mechanics and Galileo’s 
descriptive physics. Newton’s law applied to every particle of matter 
in the universe, and thus gave promise to the hope that the mechanical 
ideal would-one day guide the human mind to unify under a single 
formula all descriptions—gravitational, electrical, magnetic, capillary, 
together with the whole realm of chemical combinations, and all the 
phenomena of life, describing them all in the one term Motion. Thus, 
in about a century and a half, the epoch beginning with Copernicus 
reached a brilliant climax and promised complete victory over all the 
stubborn facts that men can ever perceive. 

But the celestial mechanics elaborated by Galileo, Newton, La- 
grange, Laplace, and others contained from its beginning with Coper- 
nicus the seed of its own modification which prevented it from be- 
coming a universal explanation for all phenomena. For, Copernicus, 


“Darwin and Modern Science, 1909, 351. For similar beliefs about man: 
Wm. C. D. Dampier-Wetham, History of Science in Relation with Philosophy and 
Religion, 1929; J. B. Watson, Behaviorism, 1916; Chas. B. Upton, Atheism, Hastings 
Enc. of Religion & Ethics II, p. 173 ff. 
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by making the sun the pivotal point of the solar system, at the same 
time supplied the evidence that suggested the forth-coming evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, based on the facts that all planets moved in near 
circles, all move in same direction about the sun, in approximately the 
same plane, all rotate on their axes in the same direction, as do their 
satellites except those of Uranus—a body of facts that naturally sug- 
gested to any mechanist the central origin of the planets, and also a 
simple mechanical explanation for our whole sidereal system consist- 
ing of similar solar systems. Copernicus thus laid the egg of modern 
evolution; Newton brooded over it; Laplace hatched it.** 


The description of how the world arrived at its present state of 
development is, of course, a story so old that it is plunged in the most 
ancient myths of the oldest nations. With Aristotle it took on more 
of a scientific form. In modern times it was first called “preforma- 
tionism” teaching that every living thing originates in primordial seed, 
or atom, from which all succeeding living things come by mere me- 
chanical increase in size. Its most apt illustration is furnished by 
our modern cinema projection machine which throws on a curtain an 
enlargement of a small picture rolled up or involved, by unrolling, or 
evolving it. Nothing can appear on the curtain that is not involved 
in the film. So with mechanical evolution. Nothing new can come 
from the process of unrolling and magnifying what is already there. 
According to this original form of evolution, “Nothing really new is 
produced in the living world,” says Mitchell,"* “but the germs which 
develop have existed since the beginning of things’; but become visible 
to us by swelling like a gelatin figure placed in water, “and nothing 
really dies but, when what we call death takes place, the living thing 
shrinks back into its germ state.”** This machine-like evolution and 
devolution naturally grows out of Nitzchian cycles of endless repetition 
without progress. 

The conception goes back as far as Hippocrates and Galen, and 
did not escape the fertile mind of Descartes who, with the boldness of 
a philosopher and the caution of a religionist, suggests what he hopes 
no one will believe, that ““we would better understand the nature of 
everything in the world, if we . . . could see clearly that the stars 
and the earth, and even the whole visible world, would be produced 





* The doctrine is well reviewed by P. C. Mitchell, in a splendid article, Evolution, 
Enc. Brit. 11 ed., 10, pp. 22-37. 

“Enc. B. 11 ed., 10, p. 30. For Bonnet, quoted here, evolution is mere enlarge- 
ment, not a generation of anything new. 

* Principia philosophiae, 1643, Pt. III, Par. 45; also Enc. Brit. 11 ed., 10, p. 31; 
Evolution, by P. C. Mitchell. 
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(though we know well that it has not been produced in such a way) as 
from seeds . . . and because I think I have found such principles, I 
undertake here to explain them.” It was Laplace, the confirmed 
mechanist, and brilliant mathematician, who, in 1797,"° threw off 
almost carelessly his famous nebular hypothesis in which he proposed 
that the physical world began in stardust, in which motion was inherent, 
and in which Newton’s law of gravitation operated to bring the moving 
atoms of gaseous substance together in central coagulations, which 
cooled, condensed, to molten masses, whirling around their centers, and 
which in cooling further, threw out masses which went swirling off 
into space until arrested and brought into orbits around the central sun. 


This in briefest form was his hypothesis, the first modern attempt 
to apply the laws of mechanics to the evolution of the inanimate world. 
Later, he enlarged and elaborated his theory, presented a copy to 
Napoleon which brought from the Emperor a question about the place 
of God in his system. Laplace’s famous reply, “Sire, we have no need 
of such a hypothesis.”*’ Given matter in motion, with gravitation and 
the other laws of mechanics, and the world comes from matter and 
motion alone. 

Once the development of the inanimate world had been brought 
under mechanical laws, the intellectual appetite of the scientist for 
simplicity was whetted rather than satisfied. Immediately before the 
longing eye of the scientists’ ambitions fully to realize the mechanical 
ideal rose the animate world, rioting in countless variegated forms of 
body and behavior wherein confusion worse confounded by anarchic 
life reigned supreme and seemingly impregnable to reduction to any 
law, and least likely to a mechanical law. How such innumerable 
forms arose had been also a question of age-long standing, and in the 
19th century, one that had reached tantalizing proportions as the sci- 
ence of mechanics swept on from victory to victory. 


The story of Charles Darwin’s “Origin of Species,’ 1859, with 
its single mark placed upon all living things—“struggle for existence” 
by which the “fittest survive,’ indicated a kind of motion of matter 
which described both the behavior and the mode of development fol- 
lowed by all living forms which were later assumed to begin in a 
Tyndall’s single, protoplasmic cell born of ocean slime. The story is 
so familiar that it needs no detailed repetition here. The fury that 
burst upon its devoted head—devoted to mechanical description, and 


** System du Monde, Im. Kant anticipated the idea. 
“J. Ward, Naturalism & Agnosticism, 3 ed., 1906; W. C. D. Dampier-Weatham. 
History of Science, 1929, p. 193. 
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explanation, by machine-like motions of matter—from religious 
sources, which had remained quiescent while Laplace propagated his 
atheistic inanimate evolution (because the world was occupied with 
Napoleon), was in total contrast to its ready acceptance by scientists 
without very much support from facts. Both positions present in- 
teresting commentaries upon the blindness of human intelligence feeling 
its way onward by the dim light of a leading ideal, but bewildered by 
hordes of facts and moved by sentiments held equally dear with 
simple description. 

It is impossible to give here more than a mere summary of the 
benefits granted religious faith by the doctrine of evolution. One of 
the best summations is given by Dr. Alfred N. Whitehead, of Harvard 
University, in which he says, after rebuking religious people for their 
blindness, in opposing evolutionism for “in truth a thorough-going 
evolutionary philosophy is inconsistent with materialism.” If the 
world originates in matter, “there is merely change, purposeless, un- 
progressive. But the whole point of the modern doctrine is the evolu- 
tion of complex organisms from antecedent states of less complex 
organisms. The doctrine therefore cries aloud for a conception of 
organism as fundamental for nature. It also requires a fundamental 
activity . . . expressing itself in individual embodiments, and evolving 
in achievements of the organism . . . the emergence of organisms 
depends upon selective activity which is akin to purpose. . ”  Tn- 
stead of enduring matter, there is enduring “structures of activity.” 
‘The other side of evolutionary machinery—the neglected side— . . . 
is creativeness.”” In another place he says, “The reality is the pro- 
cess.”""* Evolutionary theory aids religion, first by dispensing with 
Matter ; secondly, by substituting perceived organisms for hypothetical 
atoms making up machines; thirdly, by creative activity denying ef- 
ficient causes; fourthly, by recognizing a selective, purposive activity 
which is Mind in nature. This is enough to prove the general friendli- 
ness of teleological evolution to religion. 

In a popular exposition of evolution, quoted by Prof. E. E. Slos- 
sum, Dr. William Patten with strong emphasis upon the benefits of 
evolution to religion, affirms “the study of evolution, on the whole, 
more than anything else, will help minimize the antagonism between 
religiously-minded and scientifically-minded people, and will help them 
to work more peacefully and happily together . . . (evolution) justi- 
fies their faith and fortifies their ideals . . . It helps us to under- 





* Science and the Modern World, 1925, pp. 152, 158, 102. Cf. also Conway L. 
Morgan, Emergent Evolution, 1923; Henri Bergeon, Creative Evolution, tr. 1911. 
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stand the purpose of life and how to accomplish it,’ which makes “God 
a more permanent reality.’’*® All of this it does by showing that real 
progress required by evolution, demands more than a mere machine 
that forever and forever rotates in purposeless cycles on the same level. 

When Darwin’s evolution seemed, in the minds of mechanists to 
have completed the sway of efficient causal law in all nature, material- 
ism in Europe flourished until about 1885, when religion fell to a low 
ebb. From that decline it was saved, first, by Ritchl’s judgments of 
value, seized upon by the Pragmatists who emphasized the desire of the 
human mind for simplicity found in the sentiment of rationality; 
secondly, by Michaelson’s negative evidence for ether on which the 
old physics rested, and which Einstein took seriously and there began 
his new picture of a world as each person sees it. Thirdly, from the 
Neo-Kantians came the concept of organic wholes, in which a rational 
mind could behold purposiveness—not as “some far-off divine event,” 
but in visible constituents of organisms each working for its own and 
others’ good, and for the good of the whole. In the formation of 
such organisms, some novel function always appears not traceable to 
any component or antecedent, or the sum of all of them. In such 
wholes, empirically observed, mechanism and teleology are recognized 
in the harmony they have always enjoyed in our actual, or real, world. 

We have now developed in some degree Dr. Hocking’s suggestion 
regarding the emancipation of the modern world from religion. In 
doing that we have omitted his treatment of the other fields in which 
religion worked, and have selected only the realm of science. Naturally, 
the lecturer, giving a most interesting and valuable survey of a large 
field, could not do more than suggest what science has done. In elab- 
orating on that fertile suggestion, we have tried to remain true to 
Dr. Hocking’s fundamental position, and hope that we have not mis- 
represented his general vigws on the subject. We cannot omit express- 
ing to him here our enjoyment and permanent enlightenment coming 
from his series of fresh and stimulating lectures showing such a 
comprehensive grasp on our present-day situations and delivered in 
such brilliance of style. 


” Grand Strategy of Evolution, quoted in Slossum’s Sermons by a Chemist, 1925, 
p. 239. Cf. also R. A. Millikin, Joint Relations of Religion and Science, symposium 
of scientists’ attitudes toward religion. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KAGAWA 
By 
EpwiIn L. Kirtley 


(Editor’s Note: Chaplain Edwin L. Kirtley, Colonel in the U. S. Army, writes 
of a visit to Japan, and an interview with Kagawa. Because of his interesting personal 
experiences, we present his letter written to the managing editor. His intimate por- 
trayal of the conditions in Japan, and his interest in Christian activities make this a 
valuable contribution. The opportunity he had to give insight into the much discussed 
attitude and actions of Kagawa are especially timely —O. L. SHELToN.) 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Y TOKYO visit began when I arrived there at 2:00 P. M., 
Dec. 28th, after a 500 mile ride through the beautiful Honshu 
island of Japan. Tokyo station is a madhouse with great 
crowds of Japanese pushing, shoving, eagerly striving to crowd out of 
the jammed electric tram cars, or to crowd into them before they pull 
out of the station. By speaking the name of the next station to a 
rather intelligent looking Japanese man, I learned which way to go to 
find the track from which I could take a car to the Shinjuku station. 
I found that the next train had a car for Allied personnel only, and 
I avoided the crowd by taking advantage of it. After a twenty-minute 
ride thru the heart of downtown, bombed-out Tokyo, I reached Shin- 
juku station where I once again joined the stampede, moving with it 
slowly until I found the next car on the Odawara line, which was to 
take me to Soshigaya Okuro in Satagaya Ku, Tokyo. While I was 
searching for the proper car, looking carefully around, a Japanese man 
spoke to me, saying, “Where?” I said, “Soshigaya Okuro.” He 
answered, “I am going one station beyond there. I will show you the 
way.” I gladly followed him. It is really amazing how helpful these 
people can be. These who have turned the world upside down and 
inside out for the past few years. 
In about twenty-five minutes I arrived at the proper station, where 
I walked up to a group of Japanese young men and asked them if they 
understood English. A man nearby said to me, “I do, let me help you.” 
He took me to a nearby police station, where we learned the exact loca- 
tion of the Kawai home, and started on our way to find it. He told 
me as we walked along that it was only a five minute walk. In less 
time than that we stopped before a lovely two-story home, surrounded 
by a tall hedge, which served to fence in the very attractive yard. The 
man said to me, “This is the home of Mr. Kawai.” I went to the door 
and knocked. Hana came to the door and was completely surprised 
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when I said, “Hello Hana! This is Edwin.” She gasped and said, 
“Why Eddie! Come in! We’re so glad to see you!” 


I took off my shoes, left my bag at the door, and entered their 
very modern living room, furnished with American type living room 
furniture, rug, piano, etc. Hana was so glad to see me she was 
trembling with joy. I was happy to see her. She said, “Shizu is here.” 
She left the room and soon returned to start asking me questions, 
which continued steadily for the next five days to come. Soon, Shizu 
came in with her mother and father and younger sister, Kiyo. They 
were all very gracious in their hospitality in greeting me and in wel- 
coming me to their home. I announced my intentions of visiting with 
them for five full days and they rejoiced, and immediately started 
making plans for each day. 

In a very few minutes, Masa, another sister, arrived with her 
husband, Mr. Makiabo. They were surprised, of course, to see me. 
Masa is also younger than Hana and Shizu. She is very pretty and 
her husband is a good looking fellow. She is a graduate of Joshi Sei 
Kakuin in Tokyo and he is a graduate of Boston University. He is a 
teacher in a Methodist school in Tokyo. 

We were called into dinner which was served in a lovely dining- 
room. The table was about a foot above the floor in the center of the 
room. Over it was spread a heavy, silk covered comforter which 
touched the floor on all sides. This was covered with a pad, which 
was covered with a white linen table cloth, upon which was set, Japanese 
style, a very attractive dinner. We were seated on red velvet cushions, 
and, when I placed my feet under the table, I was pleasantly surprised 
to find that there was a pit under the table extending down about two 
feet with a floor there to rest your feet. It was comfortably warm 
under the table as a charcoal brazier furnished heat from its position 
in the center of the floor under the table. There was an electric burner 
which furnished heat for the rest of the room. 

The meal consisted of a very delicious vegetable soup containing 
carrots, turnips, potatoes, and some kind of delicious, small fish; rice, 
sweet potatoes, and soy-beans. Oh, yes, there was hot tea. I ate every- 
thing placed before me and considered that I had enjoyed a very ex- 
cellently prepared meal and one that would have graced any table. 



































The evening was spent around the table, visiting, recalling experi- 
ences which occurred during our time at Phillips University, discussing 
the paths followed by our many mutual friends, and finally, we moved 
to the living room where we gathered around the piano and enjoyed 
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many old and wonderful hymns. Hana played the piano, everyone 
sang. Paul Cook has a very good voice and we followed along with 
him. It was a real Phillips reunion. 

The next morning we were up early and Hana suggested that I 
go with her to call on Mr. and Mrs. Kennosuki Horinouchi, who were 
friends of hers and whom she owed a call. After breakfast we were 
on our way, taking the electric tram car across Tokyo. As we rode 
along, Hana told me that the Horinouchi’s were formerly in America, 
when Mr. Horinouchi was Ambassador to the United States up to 
1940. She told me that they were both Christians and that Mrs. 
Toshiko Horinouchi was a member of the Oxford Movement. Soon 
we came to a very modest home and Hana informed me that the 
Horinouchi home had been burned during the bombing of Tokyo and 
that this was a rented home. We were very graciously received as we 
were ushered into and seated in a European type living room. Mrs. 
Horinouchi is a very pleasant and hospitable woman and very much 
interested in the church and the work of the missions. In a few 
minutes, Mr. Horinouchi arrived and we continued our visit for about 
an hour. Hana and Mrs. Horinouchi are good friends and they dis- 
cussed some of their mutual interests, principally Keisen girls school, 
where Hana and Shizu teach. 

That afternoon Hana went to a wedding shower where only 
women were in attendance and I went to the Dai Iti Hotel where I 
knew Lt. Col. Blackstock and spent the afternoon, had dinner with him, 
and met Hana, Shizu and two other Japanese teachers, Miss Hori and 
Miss Kaneka,- who teach at Keisen Girls School, too. We soon went 
on our way thru downtown Tokyo to a Methodist Church, observing 
on the way the Imperial Hotel, the Meiiji Building, the Palace Moat, 
and Ginza, and other places of interest. It was 7:00 PM and every- 
thing was lighted brilliantly. At night it was difficult to tell that 
Tokyo proper had been bombed. Soon, we arrived at the church where 
we enjoyed a worship service carried on by the G-I himself, called the 
Gospel Hour of Tokyo. It included inspirational singing, testimonials, 
short talks, and a sermon by a Chaplain. The audience was mainly 
soldiers, some sailors, nurses, Red Cross workers, and a few Japanese. 
This service is held every Saturday night and seems to meet with 
considerable success. After the service, Chaplain Cook took Hana, 
Shizu and me back across Tokyo in a Jeep to the Kawai home which 
is in the general direction of Tachikawa, where he is stationed. 


The next morning was Sunday and the plan for the day was to 
attend the church where Dr. Kagawa preaches, visit with him, and 
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spend the afternoon in the home of Mrs. Topping, a Baptist Mis- 
sionary. Mr. Kawai started on ahead of us as he was going to walk; 
Hana and Shizu and I took the Tram car, changing twice before ar- 
riving at the station near the church. The church was a modern, 
rather American type church, seating about 200 people. I learned 
that it had formerly been the First Christian Church at Akita, Japan, 
and had been torn down and moved to this location in Tokyo, where 
they build a new church in Akita. 

After taking off our shoes, Hana, Shizu and I tip-toed into the 
service which had already begun. Everything was in Japanese, in- 
cluding the sermon, which was interpreted for me by Hana, who wrote 
rapidly in English so that I could read what Dr. Kagawa was saying 
in Japanese. He spoke clearly, forcefully and slowly. Hana wrote 
rapidly enough that I could almost hear him speak what I read from 
her writing. The title of his sermon was “The Last Great Tragedy.” 
His text was Matthew 25:31-46. ‘When the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall be gathered all nations; and 
he shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats.” 

I will enclose the notes which Hana took down for me for now 
I will say, “the sermon was a masterpiece.” The general idea was this: 
“Japan is in the midst of its greatest tragedy to date, but there is to 
be a greater tragedy unless the Japanese act now to avoid it: namely, 
the tragedy of being placed in the category of the goats as mentioned 
in Jesus parable.’”” Kagawa then offered the plan whereby. the Japanese 
could avoid the “Last Great Tragedy”: “It is to follow Jesus in feed- 
ing the hungry, in quenching the thirst of the thirsty, in taking in the 
stranger, in clothing the naked, in visiting those in prison, in other 
words, getting down to the basic Christian Love and service in the 
present tragedy in Japan. Let the Japanese Christians take the lead 
and show the world what God’s love can do for the needs of the world. 
This is the hour for Christians! We must not plan big things for 
the future; if we do, that will be too late! let us do what Jesus would 
expect us to do, these little deeds of love and do them today, while we 
have the opportunity.” 

After the service was ended, Dr. Kagawa walked back through 
the congregation directly to Rev. Kawai, who immediately brought 
him over to meet me. Dr. Kagawa welcomed me and asked me to 
come with him to his home for a visit, for he told me that there was 
to be an interview between himself and some news correspondents, 
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which he would like for me to hear. I gladly accepted and followed 
him to his home and to his study, where the correspondents were wait- 
ing. There were two correspondents, one with the Religious Press, 
(the other I didn’t learn) and Dr. Durgin, now with the State Dep't, 
but for many years the Director of the Y.M.C.A. in Tokyo. The 
interview was prompted by the article, which appeared in the December 
20 issue of the Pacific Stars and Stripes, the leading paper for U. S. 
Forces in Japan and Korea, which is published in Tokyo. It was 
written by Cpl. Barnard Rubin and entitled, “Under Christian Guise, 
This Jap Fostered War.” 

There was something to this interview and I had walked into no 
ordinary occasion. I was aware of the article and had planned fo dis- 
cuss its charges with Dr. Kagawa, if possible. Here was a golden 
opportunity to listen carefully, with these correspondents expertly ask- 
ing the very questions which were lingering in my mind. It was their 
meeting and I was content to listen to their questions and to Dr. Kag- 
awa’s firm, convincing and deliberate replies and save them for refer- 
ence. I’m sure you will soon read of this conference as it appears in 
papers back in the States. Some of the statements made by Kagawa 
during the conference were as follows: 

“Mr. Rubin is wrong. The Japanese military authorities forced 
me to withdraw from all public activities, forbade my making any 
public addresses, and warned me to stop preaching, because they knew 
that I was too much for peace.” 

“I did not stop preaching, however, I continued to preach in my 
own church here in Tokyo. I was watched at every move. The govern- 
ment did not want me to preach, because they knew that I would preach 
against war and for peace wherever I went.” 


“Twice during the war I was arrested. Once in Kobe on May 27, 
1943, I had preached there at a Memorial Service in memory of thé 
beginning of the Kiodan when eleven (11) branches of the Church 
had formed the union. As I came from the church at 4:00 that after- 
noon, five (5) men approached me and one said, “Please come this 
way.” I was taken to the Provincial Government building and ques- 
tioned by the government authorities there, who scolded me for preach- 
ing in a public meeting, called me a ‘Christian Socialist’ and a ‘Labor 
Leader,’ and ordered me not to participate in any public activities in 
the future. They gave me no physical torture, no food, but soon 
released me.” 

“Then again they arrested me in Tokyo on November 3, 1943, 
questioning me for nine days and nights with little rest and the last 
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night they requested or ordered me to write in one night all that I had 
written in my 127 books and pamphlets. This was some experience to 
try to write in one night what I had taken years to complete. I write 
what I could and they were very angry with me.” 

“During the war I was invited by the Philippine Christians to visit 
them in the Philippine Islands, but the Army would not let me go. 
I did not go to the Philippines during the war. Five times they invited. 
Five times I was refused permission to go.” 

“The Labor Union Communists don’t like me at all. They pub- 
lish against me every time they get a chance. They attack me all the 
time but I don’t care. They know when I move I get converts and 
they Know that I am strong against them.” 

After the questions concerning the article were concluded one of 
the reporters asked Dr. Kagawa, “What are you doing now?” Dr. 
Kagawa raised his head and laughed, saying, “You do not have time 
for me to tell you all that I am doing, but I will outline some of the 
things.” He stated that he had started two watch factories in two 
former precision instrument factories. Christian leaders were in 
charge of these factories and were operating them as schools where 
students could come from all over Japan and learn watchmaking and 
watch repairing. Then, they could go back to their homes and earn a 
living from a work bench like the Swiss people. He said, “Japan can- 
not keep her big town, since her industries have been destroyed, and 
she will have to have something like this in order to survive. Japan 
has long needed the Christian religion in her industry which will give 
her the proper ethics in industry. Later, we will create new schools 
and scatter them throughout Japan under Christian leadership. Even 
now a former member of the faculty of the Imperial Japanese Uni- 
versity, a Christian, is instructing in the schools.” 

“In addition to this work, I am busy in cooperation with the 
government in setting up Feeding Kitchens in the areas of the large 
cities which were heavily bombed. These starving people must be fed 
and we are making an effort to do it. If something is not done about 
this food, riots will occur which will mean disastrous conditions for 20 
or 30 years to come. We are working out methods of securing food. 
One method is the developing of an unused raw material. We have 
tested and found that the spoilage pits on the little farms of Japan 
which contain the roots of potatoes and other plants, heretofore thrown 
away and covered with soil to be used later for fertilizer, are filled 
with carbohydrates and can be salvaged for use as a staple food like rice 
and wheat. These tests have been made and we plan to mix 70% 
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waste with 30% wheat and make a flour for the making of an edible 
and nutritious bread for serving to the poor. We are already doing 
this with success. 

“Another project of ours is orphanages. At Kamakura, Tokyo, 
Yokohama and Osako we have established orphanages for orphans be- 
ing brought to Japan from Okinawa, Saipan, and principally from 
Mindanao in the Davao area. From Davao alone we expect 1,000 
orphans of Japanese families. This work is being done through the 
Christian Relief Committee. We are curing these orphans of skin 
diseases and other ailments and placing them in Japanese homes as 
soon as they are healed.” 

During the interview someone asked Dr. Kagawa to repeat the 10 
points that he had made recently as to the defeat of the Japanese na- 
tion in this war. They were as follows: (1) Japan was far behind 
in the development of natural science ; (2) The moral disintegration of 
the nation; (3) Disharmony between the Army and the Navy; (4) 
The so-called “Controlled Economy” failed; (5) The Black Market 
was significant in Japan’s failure; (6) The Labor administration 
failed; (7) The speed of the machines of industry was too slow; (8) 
Colonial forces failed; they were lacking in idealistic vision; (9) The 
complete failure of the religious policies of the government. ‘The 
religions of Japan are very unhealthy.” “Christianity in Japan is very 
weak. The pastors were summoned into the military service early in 
the war so as to further weaken the Christian work. This was defi- 
nitely the policy of the Military.” “The Kiodan was the outgrowth 
of this pressure placed upon the Christian work in Japan and it was 
a very necessary organization. It served to keep the 34 church groups 
alive who joined it. With the missionaries withdrawing from their 
work because of internment and removal from the country, such a unity 
was needed to carry on the work of the schools and churches. The 7th 
Day Adventists who did not join were practically wiped out. Had they 
been joined with the others, they could have survived, even though 
their leadership was forced into the military service.” ‘The govern- 
ment would not allow me to work with the Kiodan because I was too 
much for peace and they were evidently afraid that I would influence 
too many people with my preaching.”’ 


After the interview, I visited with Dr. Kagawa for a few minutes, 
and then with Hana and Shizu departed for Mother Topping’s house. 
Before we left, however, we visited with Dr. Kagawa’s son, Sumimoto, 
who is now married with one child and working with his father in his 
church work. He has a choir which sang for the morning service. 
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“Mother Topping’s home is very near here and we will have lunch 
there,” Hana remarked as the three of us strolled along the narrow 
street. We were soon inside a modern American styled home and in 
the company of five American missionaries who had been in Japan 
during the war. Mother Topping and Miss Elizabeth Kilburn had 
remained unhindered in this home, but carefully observed by the 
Japanese. Miss Mabel Francis and Mrs. Dievendorf, sisters with the 
Christian Missionary Alliance had been interned. Miss Ruth Ward, 
Baptist, had been interned also. Mother Topping is Baptist and Miss 
Kilburn is Methodist. Needless to say, to be around these wonderful 
women was a wonderful experience. Since the American troops had 
arrived in Tokyo, this home had been opened to them and they were 
here this Sunday afternoon. In every room were soldiers, sailors, 
nurses, Red Cross workers, and several Chaplains. They were visiting, 
singing, laughing, eating and filled with the wholesome spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship which these five women were providing. All after- 
noon a steady stream of new faces appeared, stayed a while, and then 
went on their way with their hearts lighter because of their visit here. 

When we arrived at the Kawai home it was after dark and very 
cold. We entered the dining room and sat at the table in order to get 
warm. Soon, Mrs. Kawai and Kiyo started serving us some delicious, 
warm soup, which was followed by a most welcome hot meal of rice, 
soybeans, sardines, radishes, and turnip greens. For the dessert we 
were served some fruitcake, which I had brought with me. This with 
the hot tea was a fitting symbol of the mixing of American elements 
and Japanese elements of such a fellowship. 


A Visit To JosHi SEI GAKUIN AND SEI GAKUIN MIDDLE SCHOOL 


On the afternoon of December 31, 1945, Shizu and I rode an 


electric express-train to Shinjuku Station, Tokyo, where we changed | 


cars for Takimogawa Ku, Tokyo. Our plan for the afternoon was to 
visit the two disciples of Christ schools located there, Gei Gakuin 
Middle School (Boys) and Joshi Sei Gakuin (Margaret K. Long 
Girl’s School). 

Mr. Hirai answered many questions of mine concerning the two 
schools and from the conversation I pass on the following remarks 
of his: 

“During the war about 150 Japanese soldiers occupied some of 
the buildings and rooms of both schools over a period of about three 
years. Because of the damage done to the rooms and the buildings by 
these soldiers, I am ashamed to show you around the school. They 
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cut down some of our most beautiful trees and used them for firewood. 
They burned furniture, tables, chairs, desks, hymnals, bibles, and many 
library books, using them as fuel for heat in the rooms. The rooms 
are smoked and blacked in a disgraceful manner. We are so ashamed. 

“About the greatest loss of the two schools during the war was 
that of their steamheating systems. Every pipe, every radiator, every- 
thing was confiscated by the government to be used in the making of 
war materials. 

“Joshi Sei Gakuin now has 21 faculty members, 3 office workers, 
and 2 janitors with their families. They are all having a difficult 
time financially. Eight of these teachers had their homes burned out; 
they are renting rooms, some of them. Three of them are living in 
some of the buildings of the school. In spite of the difficult situation, 
no faculty member has been compelled to drop his school work to 
do other work. 

“At the present time Joshi Sei Gakuin has 483 students and Sei 
Gakuin is a school similar to the typical American High School. There 
is no use to have a school just like the other government schools, but to 
have one like American High Schools with Christian ideals and in- 
fluence is the kind of school necessary to meet the needs of Japan 
today. Christian ideals must be taught now as never before.”’ 

(Signed) Epwin L. Kirtiey, Chaplain, Colonel. 
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THE IDEA OF HOLINESS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By 
Joun W. LAMBERT 


HE STUDENT who undertakes an investigation of the Hebrew 

concept of holiness is, at the inception of his study, impressed 

by several obvious facts. The first fact about the idea of holiness 
of which he becomes conscious is the large place it occupies in the Old 
Testament. Mandelkern lists in his concordance more than seven 
hundred references in which the various forms of the word kodesh 
are used. The Bible dictionaries and encyclopedias describe holiness 
as a fundamental idea of the Hebrew religion. The student begins 
his work with the impression that the study upon which he launches 
concerns one of the most significant concepts in the whole range of 
Old Testament literature. 

When he extends his research beyond the dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias, the student becomes aware of a second fact, which, off- 
handed, seems to be a contradiction of the first one. This fact is that 
the subject, which he has assumed to be of primary importance in the 
Old Testament, has received scant attention from the Bible scholars 
of the last half-century. No full-length article upon the subject of 
holiness appears in Hebraica (1885-1895), its successor, the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature (1895-1941), its next 
successor, the Journal of Theology (1897-1920), the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (1910-1944), or the Hebrew Union College Annual (1925- 
1944). Between the years of 1907 and 1945 the Hibbert Journal 
contains only one brief article, by Rudolf Otto, upon the theoretical 
aspects of the problem, under the title of “In the Sphere of the Holy.” 
The paucity of discussion of the subject is not quite so great in the 
Old Testament Student (1882-1889), which was enlarged and pub- 
lished, from 1889 to 1891, under the title of Old and New Testament 
Student, which was then renamed the Biblical World and issued until 
1920. Volume VIII of the Old Testament Student contains a word 
study in which P. A. Nordell discusses the kodesh family of words, and 
volume XIV of the Biblical World includes an article by J. P. Peters, 
“The Hebrew Idea of Holiness,” which was later incorporated in his 
book, the Religion of the Hebrews. Search of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature (1881-1944) is, in proportion to the expectation of one who 
is familiar with it, hardly more rewarding. There are only two entries 
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dealing specifically with the subject, both of which relate to the 
phrase translated “holy convocation.” In the 1888 number, H. G. 
Mitchell wrote a note upon this phrase in which he suggested that it 
referred to an assembly upon a holy day, and in the issue of 1924 
J. Morgenstern contradicted this with an argument that the Hebrew 
phrase rendered “holy convocation” signified more properly the procla- 
mation of a taboo, the interdiction of work, and came to include an 
assembly in much later times. Of course, there are many articles in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature which bear indirectly upon the subject 
of holiness, such as the articles discussing the Sabbath, the essays upon 
Old Testament ideals, and, particularly, W. C. Wood’s “The Religion 
of Canaan”; but the absence of a comprehensive study of the general 
subject of holiness is conspicuous. When confronted with a subject 
which is obviously so important and apparently so little discussed, the 
student finds himself in a quandary. Has the subject’s importance 
been exaggerated? Has the last word which can be said about the 
Old Testament concept been spoken? Spurred on by curiosity, the 
student searches through the books which discuss the religion of the 
Hebrews as reconstructed on the basis of modern scholarship, and, 
unsatisfied, finally takes recourse to the Bible itself. 


Just as soon as he opens his concordance to begin the study of 
the Bible text itself, a third fact about the Old Testament idea of 
holiness thrusts itself upon the student. The third fact is that the 
word kodesh appears most often in the books of Leviticus, Numbers, 
Psalms, Isaiah, and Ezekiel. These books have been storm centers of 
literary criticism. If the student is to avoid becoming lost in the laby- 
rinth of literary criticisms and historical problems, he must choose a 
method of study and presentation which will not be so intricate and 
vexing, but which will, nevertheless, be an acceptable treatise to in- 
telligent people. 

When the writer realized the import of this third fact, that the 
idea of holiness is brought into most exact focus in the Old Testament 
books which have been dissected by higher criticism, he began to con- 
sider other possibilities of method of study and presentation. He 
decided that, inasmuch as Old Testament commentaries frequently 
resolve themselves into a comparison of texts, a comparison of the 
Massoretic text and the Septuagint (henceforth designated MT and 
LXX respectively) would satisfy the requirements and, at the same 
time, obviate the difficulties of the historical approach. To have 
compared the MT and the Targum would have been just as legitimate, 
and the most desirable comparative study, no doubt, would have been to 
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consult the Targum, MT, and LXX.; and where possible, also Syriac, 
Samaritan, Latin, and Arabic texts. Time would not permit the latter 
procedure. Feeling a little more competent in Greek than in Hebrew, 
the writer gave the LXX preference. Because his approach to the prob- 
lem was different from that customarily employed in Old Testament 
research of today, he chose to record his findings upon the basis of 
their subject matter, rather than their chronological occurrence. 

The first step, therefore, was to consider the broad outlines of the 
Hebrew concept of holiness and to indicate the essential idea behind 
the many connotations of the word “holiness.” 

It is impossible to determine with exactness the root-idea of the 
Hebrew word “holiness.” Two major conjectures have been made 
in the annals of research upon it. The older view is that kodesh is 
related to a term which signifies the breaking forth of brilliant light. 
Most Christian scholars have abandoned this view and today consider 
the root-meaning of the word to be that of separation. Jewish scholars 
of the last generation, however, have not been content to accept the 
single idea of separation, but have rather made a synthesis of the two 
ideas. They suggest that Jehovah was holy in the sense of being 
separate, or unapproachable, because He manifested Himself in a 
brilliance like fire. 

Whatever may have been the original meaning of the word, the 
basic concept seems to have been that which is expressed by the 
English word “inviolability.” There are two indications that it had 
this sort of meaning. One is that the description “holy” always in- 
curred restrictions upon use and precautions against danger whenever 
use was permitted. The other is the meaning and usage of the 
antonym, hol. This word indicates that the person, animal, plant, 
object, or place so described is not restricted by the prohibitions which 
are enforced by holiness. Hol describes that which is released for 
ordinary use. The classic illustration of its occurrence with this sense 
is presented by I Sam. 21 :4-7, which clearly indicates a departure from 
the ancient and normal custom of making a rigid distinction between 
the holy and the profane. 

The view that holiness is a transmissible quality definitely appears 
in the Old Testament. The censers, the altar, some of the sacrificial 
offerings, the priestly garments, the furniture of the tabernacle, and 
the ark are regarded, in certain sections of the Old Testament, as so 
potent with holiness that mere contact with them suffices to transmit 
it. Some scholars, on the basis of these passages, assert that the earliest 
view of holiness was bound up with magical elements. Since the date 
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of the passages in which the majority of these references appear has 
been thought, by some scholars, to be very late, it may be questioned 
if the idea of holiness presented just above is integral to the original 
concept. The thought that holiness may be transferred by physical 
contact represents, perhaps, a degraded view. All that can be safely 
asserted, therefore, about the original view of holiness is that holiness 
was probably first conceived as a physical, or quasi-physical, quality 
which stands in contradistinction to the profane, or common, and 
circumscribes its possessor with a series of restrictions, the presence 
of which renders the person, time, place, or object so characterized 
inviolate, and the infringement of which is fraught with danger of 
Divine punishment. 

This early concept came, in time, to be filled with ethical meaning. 
To inquire how the concept came to be elevated in connotation is to 
raise a moot question. The writer is of the opinion, however, that 
the vague relationship holiness maintains to both uncleanness and 
cleanness afforded the occasion for the word to receive new spiritual 
content. Just what the affinity between holiness and uncleanness, on 
the one hand, and holiness and cleanness, on the other, is, is difficult to 
perceive clearly in one’s own mind; let alone explain it to another. Yet 
the Old Testament pictures holiness in this two-fold relationship. 
Lev. 6:21 and 11:33-35 indicate that uncleanness and holiness are 
both subject to the same kind of restrictions. Conversely, Lev. 22 
illustrates that cleanness is the condition prerequisite to holiness. Per- 
haps the relationship of holiness and these two opposite concepts can 
be understood by letting the principle of taboo represent the algebraic 
scale and locating holiness on the positive side and uncleanness on the 
negative side. Cleanness is the fulcrum. As ceremonial cleanness is 
seen to be a negative concept, the fulcrum must be moved to the right. 
The scale can be balanced again only by making an addition to the 
holiness side of the scale. This addition is the enhancement of holiness 
with ethical connotations. 

The crucial point at which the ethical meaning takes predominance 
over the ceremonial appears to be Isaiah’s vision in the temple. Many 
explanations of the vision’s specific contribution to holiness have been 
given. The ethical content does not attach itself primarily to the 
word “holy,” for the seraphs, who thrice describe God by this term, 
cover their faces, indicating that the idea of unapproachableness is still 
present. It is Isaiah’s sense of uncleanness which makes God’s holiness 
so terrifying. From this juncture in the Old Testament revelation, 
ethical holiness takes the lead. It becomes the burden of Isaiah’s 
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message to the Hebrews. It reaches its most complete expression in 
the 17th to the 26th chapters of Leviticus, which comprise “the Holiness 
Code,” which has been characterized as the summum bonum of Judaism. 

From the ethical idea of holiness, just presented, back to the origi- 
nal concept, where holiness is viewed as a quasi-physical quality pro- 
scriptive of certain activities on the part both of those who possess it 
and of those who want to avoid it, is a long intellectual stride. Yet if 
there is any continuity in language, there should be a common concept 
by which these usages are unified. Careful review of the ancient, the 
ethical, and the modern treatments of the word reveals that the 
essential idea of holiness is mediation: the Divine and the human 
spheres come together, according to the concept of holiness, in some 
sort of relationship. 

After considering the broad outlines of holiness, the next step 
was taken to allocate the references to holiness according to their 
subject matter. This revealed that in the Old Testament holiness is 
descriptive of God, man, places, times, and ritualistic requirements. 
The usage and connotations of the word in these five classifications 
were seen to be as follows: 

The holiness of God is the description of Jehovah’s relationship 
to the concept of Godhead. This assumes three aspects: (1) the 
holiness of His Person, (2) the holiness of His attributes, and 
(3) the holiness of His agents. On account of the holiness of God’s 
Person, He is the authorizer of sanctification; He describes Himself 
as holy; He is characterized as holy by those to whom His power is 
evident ; He swears by His holiness; and the word of power by which 
He creates is called holy. 

Five of God’s attributes are designated by the word kodesh. Not 
satisfied to signify an abstract concept of Godhead, the word “holy” 
makes itself more specific by association with the Deity’s attributes. 
God’s holiness stands for His transcendence. This connotation of the 
word ranges throughout the Old Testament literature, e. g., Ex. 15:11; 
I Sam, 2:2; Psa. 77:14; Isa. 8:14; and Ezek. 11:16. His holiness 
betokens His glory. There is an interesting interlocking between His 
holiness and His glory. On the one hand, Jehovah’s holiness is the 
ground for His expectation that His people glorify Him. This idea 
is most prominent in the Pentateuch. On the other hand, God’s glorifi- 
cation of His people in the restoration of “Israel” will be the ground 
for the heathen nations’ recognition of His holiness. It is Ezekiel 
who emphasizes the latter of these two complimentary ideas. The 
third attribute of God with which holiness is associated is judgment. 
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Isaiah and Ezekiel develop the proposition that God will be recognized 
as kadosh by the display of his righteous judgment upon sinners, 
whether citizens of Israel, Sidon, or Gog. God’s spirit is also 
characterized by holiness. There are only three references in the Old 
Testament where “spirit” is modifid by the adjective “holy.” The 
idea conveyed by “holy Spirit” is God’s Divine presence with His 
people. The fifth attribute with which holiness appears may not be 
a Hebrew concept. The attribute is that of omniscience, which seems 
to inhere in the phrase “the spirit of the holy gods” in the book of 
Daniel. Daniel is not troubled by any secret and is able to interpret 
dreams because “the spirit of the holy gods” resides in him. However, 
in all four of its occurrences, this word is upon the lips of Babylonians 
(Nebuchadnezzar’s three times, Belshazzar’s once) and may not, there- 
fore, represent a concept of holiness entertained by the Hebrews. 

The application of holiness to God’s agents hinges upon the re- 
lationship of mediation between God and man. Job’s friends call the 
angels holy because they think the angels can intercede for him. Con- 
ceiving of the angels as a congregation of worshippers which is the 
counterpart of that upon earth, the Psalmist calls the angels holy. 
Again, in the book of Daniel, the writer uses the phrase “holy ones” 
with the implication that they stand between God and man. 

The idea of the holiness of man is a secondary and derived notion. 
Whichever position one may take about the direction of the develop- 
ment of this thought—whether he considers it to have begun in taboo 
and climbed an ascending scale of refinement until it could be applied 
to God, or whether he thinks its originated in the revelation of Je- 
hovah’s essence and descended to the application to men and things as 
they came to be employed for the accomplishment of His purposes—the 
holiness of man stands in an intermediate position. 

Individuals belonging to eight different classifications are de- 
scribed as holy in the Old Testament. These are the first-born, the 
priesthood, the Nazirites, the nation, certain prophets, individuals in- 
trusted with special functions, members of select groups which do not 
come within the bounds of those regularly constituted as holy, and the 
heathen priests and priestesses. Perhaps this classification could be 
reduced to two comprehensive categories, the “regular” and the 
“special” applications of holiness to man. Under the regular applica- 
tions the first four groups would be listed. The last four would form 
the special applications. When the more extended classification is re- 
tained, there is an option between seven and eight groups. The 
occasion for this is the description of Eleazar in I Sam. 7:1. It is 
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legitimate to conceive of him as a member of the priesthood, but inas- 
much as nothing is said of his belonging to the priestly family or tribe, 
the writer listed him separately, under the heading of individuals in- 
trusted with special functions. 

As significant, perhaps, as the classifications of men who are 
designated as holy is the omission of certain ones whom a superficial 
judgment expects to be included. A noteworthy example is the king. 
The writer began the study in the anticipation of finding holiness a 
prominent characteristic of the kingship. However, it was discovered 
that kodesh is not used in description of the king. Those Psalms in 
which the king is called holy, quoted in the New Testament, contain 
hesed rather than kodesh. 

Concerning the occurrence of the word kodesh within the eight 
groupings suggested above, three remarkable features were discovered. 
The first is that holiness is not one of the universal characteristics of 
the prophetic office, nor one of the essential qualifications of the 
prophet. Only two prophets, Elisha and Jeremiah, are described as 
holy in the Old Testament. Another remarkable feature of the usage 
of this word is its application to groups which do not fit into the 
regularly constituted orders of holiness. Several times in the Psalms 
the word is used in such a way as to suggest that it has a limited appli- 
cation. The idea conveyed by it in these instances is that here is a sort 
of inner-circle, characterized by extraordinary piety. Some writers 
think that these individuals were guardians of the Holiness Code and 
took to themselves the name Perushim, as a less presuming title than 
Kedoshim would have been. A third noteworthy aspect of its usage in 
relation to man is the designation of the sodomite priests and prostitute 
priestesses. How does it occur that a word which tends to assume an 
ethical import can be used as the name of those devotees of Astarte 
who were known for their abominable orgies? This fact, though 
different from the general usage, is not inexplicable. The study of 
the Canaanitish background of the institution reveals that these priests 
and prostitutes, when off duty, were legally bound not to degrade their 
religious function for secular gain. Thus the explanation of the title is 
that they were separated for a certain function and were restricted 
to given occasions in its performance. 

In the application of the word to man, several connotations are dis- 
cernible. Sometimes the usage is consistent with a single idea through- 
out the given classification. The idea of choice seems adequate to 
explain the designation as holy of those included under the two headings 
of the first-born and the individuals intrusted with special functions. 
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As a designation of the Nazirite and the heathen priests and priestesses, 
it suffices to say that the word indicates that these two groups were 
conformed to the restrictions which were supposed to inhere in their 
profession. On the other hand, the appearance of the word within the 
remainder of the eight groupings differs in connotation, even within 
a single classification. Elisha is characterized as holy on account of 
his possession of supernatural power, but Jeremiah is “sanctified’’ 
because he is the object of choice. When used of the priests, some- 
times the idea is that they are under restrictions not invoked upon 
ordinary human beings ; again, that they are the object of Divine choice 
and the guardians of Divine favor; and at other times, that they are 
entitled to such recognition from the people that their special preroga- 
tives are not brought into question. Similarly, the description of the 
nation as holy means in some places that it is chosen; in others, that 


it conforms to prohibitive measures; and in still others, that it has 
a peculiar motivation behind its distinctive life. 

The most frequent occurrence of the concept of holiness in the 
Old Testament is in reference to places. These may be catalogued 
under three headings: (1) plots, (2) structures, and (3) heaven. 
Those tracts of land which are invested with sanctity number ten. 
First are the places of the theophany, where the appearance of kodesh 
implies that the ground is dangerous because God’s presence will not 
allow it to be treaded like common ground. Next is the camp, the 
holiness of which makes it incumbent upon the warriors to bury the 
natural secretions of the body, lest neglect of sanitary precautions 
should cause Jehovah to withdraw. Then there is the land of Palestine, 
which is not called holy nearly so often in the Old Testament as current 
usage might lead one to guess. It is described in terms of holiness for 
a two-fold reason: (1) it is the habitation of the holy people; and 
(2) it is the place where Jehovah’s house is located. Fourthly there 
must be listed certain fields, which are separate from the remainder 
of the land in that they have been vowed to be Jehovah’s exclusive 
possession for a definite period of time. The places where the taber- 
nacle was pitched come fifth. Some have attributed their holiness to 
the presence of a spring which made the spot verdant. It appears that 
kodesh was already upon its way toward becoming a proper noun and 
was used in these references simply to indicate God’s presence in the 
tabernacle. The temple site was likewise called holy. Seventh are 
those tracts of land reserved, in Ezekiel’s ideal theocracy, for the temple 
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officiary and called holy because they adjoin the temple area. The 
valley of Hinnom comes next. Its holiness lies in the future and will 
consist, in the time of the nation’s rejuvenation, of its cleansing and 
its inclusion within the city’s boundaries. Ninth is the city of Jeru- 
salem, which derives its holiness from the existence upon one of its 
hills of the temple, and the particular hill itself, Mt. Zion, which is the 
plot of ground most often called holy in the Old Testament, takes 
tenth place. 

Structures to which the concept of holiness is applied in the Old 
Testament are of three varieties—the sheep gate of Neh. 3:1, the 
private houses of Lev. 27:14 and 15, and the sanctuaries. The sanc- 
tuaries, in turn, are of three types. Lev. 26:31; Ezek. 7:24; and 
Am. 7:12 are best understood as references to private sanctuaries, 
which were likely used in idolatrous worship. “Sanctuary” naturally 
occurs as a designation of the tabernacle and the temple. When used 
in description of these two buildings, the word assumes mathematical 
proportions, sometimes indicating the building and grounds, sometimes 
the building alone, and sometimes a specific part of the building. 
Heaven is holy because it is Jehovah’s dwelling-place. 

The Hebrew concept of the holiness of times embraces days, sea- 
sons, and years. Some writers enumerate two holy days—the New 
Moon and the Sabbath. Admittedly the Sabbath and the New Moon 
are referred to together, but nowhere are forms of kodesh used in 
reference to the New Moon. The Sabbath is, therefore, the only 
holy day; and in all the references to the holiness of the Sabbath, it is 
evident that the meaning of its holiness is that work is proscribed. 

Five seasons are characterized as holy. They are the feasts of 
Passover, Pentecost, Trumpets, Atonement, and Tabernacles. Oc- 
casionally a season of fasting, as well as a season of feasting, is 
described as a holy time. This is consistent with the tendency of the 
idea of holiness to fasten restrictions upon the thing of which it is 
descriptive. Just as the holiness of the Sabbath and the seasons of 
feasting requires abstention from work, the holiness of a season of 
fasting involves the renunciation of the pleasure of eating certain 
kinds of food. 

The year of jubilee is the holy year of the Hebrew religion. Its 
holiness consists in its separation from the other seasons and years by 
the enforcement of the statutes prescribed fo rthe year of jubilee. 

The holiness of the ritualistic requirements may be covered by the 
discussion of the holiness of the animal offerings, the furnishings of 
the sanctuary, and the implements of the priestly office. The animal 
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offerings consist of the first-born animals, the animals used in the 
seasonal sacrifices, and the animals supplied by vows and special offer- 
ings. All are holy because their usage is regulated by commands and 
prohibitions. Furnishings of the sanctuary which are conceived as 
holy include the altar, the tabernacle’s and temple’s furniture, the 
censers, the shewbread, and the ark. Although they may not have 
originally been placed in the sanctuary, it is our judgment that the spoils 
of war and a standard shekel, known as the shekel of the sanctuary, 
came eventually to be housed in the sanctuary. They were holy because 
they were separated by being placed in the sanctuary, and were reserved 
for religious purposes. The implements of the priestly office dscribed 
by the word kodesh are the anointing oil, the incense, the mitre, and 
the garments. 

The third part of this study consists of the enumeration of the 
variations between the MT and LXX. There are two verses in the 
RV, I Chr. 23:13 and Jer. 51:27, which seem, on the basis of both 
MT and LXX, to be a poor translation of kodesh. Similarly, there are 
two references in which kodesh is translated by a word besides hagios. 
Leitourgesoust appears in the LXX in Ex. 35:19, and doxasthesetai in 
Isa. 5:16. Perhaps the most important variations are those in which 
the LXX has hagios but the MT has a different word from kodesh. 
The LXX has forms of hagios in Ex. 13:12, where the MT has ‘avar; 
Ex. 29:33, where the MT has kafar; I K. 8:8, where the MT has 
baddim; Psa. 88:40, where the MT has batsar; Isa. 33:5, where the 
MT has nishgev; and Psa. 132 :8, where the MT has ‘azaz. There are 
others, but these variations seem to be most noteworthy. Then there 
are several passages in which the LXX has an extra hagios, or, at least, 
a hagios for which the MT has no counterpart. A final variation, 
which applies to the concept of holiness, but is probably not too im- 
portant, is that often there is a variation between the MT and LXX 
in number. In such cases, the fact usually is that the MT has the 
singular and the LXX plural. 

Upon the basis of this investigation, the results of which have 


been summarized above, it may be concluded : 

1. That there is an inherent difficulty in the so-called historical 
method of approach to the Bible. The writer observed that the litera- 
ture in which the concept of holiness, as expressed by kodesh, finds 
most complete expression has been argued, on the basis of the docu- 
mentary hypothesis, to be of a late date. Yet this is the literature in 
which holiness is presented as a transmissible quality. Scholars who 
assume the evolutionary view of history say, nevertheless, that this is 
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a primitive concept and that the original idea of holiness was bound 
up with the magical elements of taboo! 

2. That the word “holiness” affords a striking illustration of 
how, in the Sacred Scriptures, terms may vary in connotation, and 
concepts may be refined or degraded in accordance with the extent 
of God’s revelation of His will and man’s alertness to that revelation. 

3. That seldom, if ever, does the word kodesh mean exclusively 
“separation.” Its connotations are simultaneously negative and posi- 
tive; it indicates a separation from and implies a separation to. A 
person or thing called holy is separate from ordinary human pursuits 
or everyday uses. On the other hand, a person or thing called holy is 
reserved to a special office or function. Out of the seed idea of 
“separate” arise the connotations of “choice,” “reserved to the Deity,” 
“subject to interdictions,” “expected to fulfill certain obligations,”’ etc. 

4. That, inasmuch as the whole Old Testament usage of the word 
kodesh is unified by the principle of relationship to the Deity, the con- 
cept of holiness originates in the revelation of the nature of Jehovah, 
and the application to man and things is later. 

5. That the New Testament concept of holiness stands at such 
a loftier spiritual level than the Old that the New may, in comparison 
to the Old Testament, well be declared to contain a new revelation: 

a. The application of holiness in the Old Testament is most fre- 
quently made to places; in the New Testament the usage of ‘holy’ in 
reference to places is the least frequent. 

b. The concept of the holiness of man, which has been shown 
to be a secondary and derived idea in the Old Testament, in the New 
Testament becomes the most important of all the ramifications of 
holiness. 

c. The characterization of God’s Spirit as holy, finding expres- 
sion only three times in the Old Testament, occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, whose every page is heavy with the conviction that God’s creative 
activity has been exerted afresh in the world, not less than ninety-two 
times! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pocket BisLteE HanpBoox. By Henry H. Halley. Printed by the 
author, 10 West Elm Street, Chicago, Illinois. 763 pages. $2.00. 


When H. H. Halley got out the first edition of his Bible Hand- 
book a good many years ago it was a small volume and was used mostly 
by attendants at his lectures who wished to get a somewhat more com- 
plete understanding of the Scriptures than could be derived from 
listening to any set of addresses alone. Halley is the prince of plat- 
form Bible readers and has had no rival in this field during the present 
century. His handbook proved so useful that he was compelled to get 
out one edition after another, always adding new information and 
improved methods for studying the sacred text. The 17th edition of 
the handbook which has just reached us is a volume of nearly 800 pages 
and has become a veritable encyclopedia of Biblical information. Busy 
people who do not have time to read or consult long technical dis- 
sertations on archeology or criticism will find the substance of their 
enquiries in simple and easily understandable language in Halley’s trea- 
sure house of reference material. The latest discoveries in the sphere 
of Biblical archeology, new facts concerning the texts of the Scriptures 
and the various translations which have been made of them, new side- 
lights which have come to the fore in the exegetical field and many 
other important features are packed into this useful little volume. 
Every student of the Bible, and that should mean every Christian, 
ought to be provided with a few volumes to assist him in a fuller 
understanding of the greatest book in the world. The most indispens- 
able of these companion volumes are obviously a good Concordance, a 
good Bible dictionary and perhaps a good one volume commentary. 
Halley’s handbook is a combination of the last two requirements and 
may be substituted for them or added to them in accordance with the 
financial limits of the student. Hialley’s digest is not only readable 
and up-to-date but is also extremely economical from the standpoints of 
size and organization. Most Concordances, dictionaries and commen- 
taries are huge volumes requiring something like a dray to move them 
from one location to another. The handbook fits into your coat pocket 
without effort and uses up very little space in your suitcase. It is no 
wonder that so many people like it and read it year after year. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 
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THE MEANING OF HUMANISM. By Curtis W. Reese. The Bacon 
Press, Boston, 1945. 53 pages. Price: $1.00. 


This is one of the most lucid and clear expositions of modern 
Humanism which has appeared in recent years. Dr. Reese is the well- 
known director of the Abraham Lincoln center of Chicago and the 
editor of Humanistic Sermons published several years ago. He traces 
the development of the Humanistic hypothesis from Protagoras who 
gave it its watchword that “Man is the measure of all things” down 
to the present time. The essential key-note of the movement is its 
rejection of both supernaturalism and materialism and its insistence up- 
on placing man in the center of the stage instead of either matter or 
God. The book not only treats the Humanistic hypothesis from the 
philosophical or speculative point of view but outlines and emphasizes 
its ethical implications. With this section of the work most Thesists 
will cordially agree. Whatever may be our speculative divergences 
men of good-will find no difficulty in getting together with reference 
to discharging our most evident and imperative practical obligations. 
The Theist is a little puzzled about the incapacity of the Humanist to 
give any consideration to the vast universe revealed by astronomical 
investigation which existed long before there was anything approach- 
ing human intelligence on earth. Man certainly represents a very 
diminutive yardstick for the measurement of all reality. It might be 
a good thing if we could have a brief text on Theism and perhaps one 
on materialism following the general plan and program which Dr. 
Reese has observed in this admirable little volume. It is interesting 
to note that he regards himself as a middle-of-the-roader, whereas most 
classifications would certainly indicate that he belongs to the Left. 
Dr. Harkness, for example, in her five-fold division of modern philoso- 
phers and theologians would group him under the Left with Henry 
Nelson Wieman as a shade more conservative under the Left Center. 
Such attempts at pigeon-holing are always more or less precarious, 
however interesting they may be. Wherever we may place Dr. Reese 
theologically he is always stimulating, courteous and irenic in his 
approach to the great themes with which he deals. 

FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 
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POTPOURRI 


VERNON JACOBS, pastor of the Runyan Memorial Christian 
J Church, Covington, Kentucky, sends an interesting and helpful 

folder on the subject of “Bible Teachings Concerning Mar- 
riage.” He has used it widely in his own church, and it offers Scrip- 
tural guidance in an immortal subject. 

“The Okmulgee Christian” (Okmulgee, Oklahoma) gives report 
of Ralph Adams, School of Religion graduate, and his progress in 
South American work. The “Call to Worship” (Springfield, Mo.) 
reports extensive plans for “Christian Home Week.” “The Christian 
Lamp” (Burlington, Indiana) reports special series of guest speakers 
in Pre-Easter week. “The First Christian” (St. Joseph, Mo.) tells 
of Vacation Church School Institute conducted by Missouri Council 
of Churches. “Flem-Gar Christian” (Fleming Garden, Indianapolis) 
reports the re-organization of the church for more effective work. 
“The Coffeyville Christian” carries a concise and clear statement of 
“Facts About the Christian Church.” ‘The Lake Wales Daily” (Lake 
Wales, Florida) reports the Twentieth Annual Sunrise Service at the 
Mt. Lake Sanctuary and Singing Tower led this year by V. G. Gilbert 
(School of Religion graduate). It is impossible to give the interesting 
items in all church papers that come to us, but we appreciate the papers 
and file them in our library. 

“The Oklahoma Christian” (state paper) carries extensive items 
of church activities, and announces the State Convention in May. 
“North Carolina Christian” (state paper) announces the new depart- 
ment personnel of the Religious Education program of the state. “The 
Northern Christian” (Minnesota state paper) portrays the aggressive 
program of that state and announces the state convention in Septem- 
ber. “The Christian Courier” (Texas state paper) in a 20-page spe- 
cial issue reviews the state convention, announces the intensive program 
of the Laymen’s League, and gives the youth conference program for 
the state. “The Indiana Christian’ (state paper) is running an in- 
teresting series on “Centennial History’ leading up to the centennial 
in 1949. 

“The Rockefeller Foundation—a Review for 1945” reports that 
the Foundation distributed a total of $11,394,210 in 1945. “The 
appropriations were distributed for the most part in five major fields, 
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roughly as follows: Public Health, $3,500,000; Medical Sciences, 
$1,750,000; Natural Sciences, $1,988,000 ; Social Sciences, $1,940,000 ; 
and Humanities, $1,162,000. 

“To Crystallize the thinking of the people of Indiana, concerning 
the philosophy of education, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed an Educational Review Committee of sixteen mem- 
bers, to draft a document expressing the composite thinking on this 
subject of the educators and other citizens of the state.” This ambi- 
tious purpose interests us in the report, which came after a series of 
monthly meetings in 1945-1946. A paragraph is as follows: “Edu- 
cation and training should be available, not for a limited number of 
years, but throughout life, in order that every person may: (1) Recog- 
nize his potentialities and evolve a plan of development in keeping with 
his capacities, needs and interests; (2) Make full use of his mental 
powers through broad, deep, clear thinking, and through the exercise 
of creative abilities; (3) Develop maximum facility in the use of 
language and in the understanding and interpretation of basic areas 
of knowledge; (4) Enjoy good health, proper posture, and physical 
fitness through developing and maintaining them at a high level; (5) 
Equip himself through general and specific education for earning a 
satisfactory and happy living in a vocation for which he is naturally 
fitted; (6) Develop an understanding of the basic tenets of Christian 
ideals and apply’ them to daily living through justice, fair dealing 
and tolerance; (7) Prepare himself for use of leisure time through 
appreciation of beauty in literature, music and art, and through skill 
in recreational activities; (8) Develop his personality for harmonious 
living with himself and others through honest, unselfish and unstinted 
service; (9) Prepare himself for the responsibilities and privileges of 
family life and for contribution to the welfare of the community; 
(10) Strive toward the ideals of American citizenship and develop 
a world outlook and a feeling of responsibility as a world citizen.” 

Chaplain Harold F. Hanlin, U. S. Navy, writes of some interest- 
ing experiences : 

Here at Kwajalein, my work consists principally in planning and 
conducting what the Navy calls “Divine Worship,” and in personal 
counselling. We have a very beautiful, well-arranged chapel building. 
I have been told by many who have visited several parts of the military 
establishments in the Pacific Ocean Areas that we are indeed fortunate 
in having one of the finest chapel buildings in all this region. It is 
easily the outstanding building on this island. We have five services 


each Sunday—two Catholic Masses and the three services which | 
conduct. The two early services are not so largely attended but fairly 
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large groups gather for the other three. At the evening service the 
congregation is made up largely of natives—we usually have them 
sing a hymn or two in Marshallese and ask one to lead in prayer. 


Each Tuesday evening we have a Marshallese service, conducted 
entirely in their language and led by one of their number. The native 
Christians here impress me as being very devout and sincere, and the 
native population as a whole is a cheerful, good-natured group. It is 
my privilege to visit most of the native villages on this atoll. I go to 
the largest one once a month on Sunday afternoon to assist the native 
minister there in a worship service. 

I spent Christmas Day at that village and witnessed an interesting 
and unusual all-day celebration. Also I spent two days there at the 
first of February, as one of many guests at their elaborate celebration 
on the second anniversary of the American invasion of the atoll. It 
was a celebration of that victory and all that it meant to the Marshallese 
people. 

I am now responsible for services each Sunday at a nearby island, 
and twice a month at another island farther away. The latter trip 
I make in a small plane, though I haven’t learned to fly it yet. I am 
expecting to start a week-day service at Majuro, 250 miles away. 
I shall go down there and back by Navy Transport plane. 


“Demobilization Bulletin’ May, 1946, issued by the Department 
of Christian Education of Adults, gives the following interesting sum- 
mary of “Religious Attitudes of Service Men”: 


Chaplains at Separation Centers have been interested in discover- 
ing the effect of war experiences on the religious attitudes of returning 
servicemen. At a Separation Center in the Far West, chaplains had 
the opportunity of asking thousands of returnees questions about their 
attitudes toward religion. It was discovered that the men who were 
questioned had the following religious preferences: Protestant, 66% ; 
Catholic, 21% ; Jewish, 2% ; no preference, 11%. It was the convic- 
tion of many of the chaplains that the religious training of military 
personnel during their early civilian lives had much. to do with the 
way chaplains and others could work with them. The interviewers, 
therefore, asked questions about family influence, church school train- 
ing, church membership and attendance. 55% of the Protestants 
were classified as having good religious backgrounds, 33% had fair 
religious training, and 12% had poor religious training. It is interest- 
ing to note that the chaplains agreed that 19% of the men who regis- 
tered no preference for religion came from backgrounds where they 
had good religious training, and 52% of the group from backgrounds 
of fair religious training. 

It is interesting to note that only 19% of the Protestants reported 
that they were regular church attendants before entering the Army, 
62% indicated that they attended occasionally, and 19% that they did 
not attend at all. To the inquiry concerning the influence of Army 
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life upon religious practices of the men, they gave various and some- 
what conflicting replies. Among the Protestants, 35% considered it 
a hindrance and 32% reported that Protestant services had not effected 
their religious life much one way or another. Among those who in- 
dicated no preferences for religion, 40% stated that attendance at re- 
ligious services in the Army had been helpful. Some interviewers 
explained this by saying, that for many of the men, this was the first 
time they had been brought into contact with ministers and they had 
come to know them as wholesome persons. 


Many people have been wondering how war experiences would 
affect religious attitudes of servicemen. 39% of the men indicated 
that their attitude had changed toward religion; 46% reported that 
they had the same attitude toward religion as before; and 15% did not 
comment on the question. From those reporting a changed attitude 
toward religion, nearly all statements were favorable. 


A number of interesting and valuable gifts have been made to the 
School of Religion Library during recent weeks. Space forbids calling 
attention to all of these gifts, but we do list the following, with a word 
of appreciation for all those who have thus favored us. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Indiana—publisher of literature 
for the Church of God—has given a copy of each book still in print 
and continues to send a copy of each new publication which comes 
from their press. 

Swarthmore College has made a splendid gift of thirty-nine 
volumes of early Quaker materials. The earliest volume bears the 
date 1772. Included are biographies of a number of their leaders— 
Daniel Stanton, John Churchman, Abel Thomas, John Woolman, John 
Richardson, Hugh Judge, Samuel Janney; the Sermons of Elias Hicks; 
Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia, and other Yearly Meetings. Of 
special interest is a volume which contains three treatises on the prin- 
ciples, doctrines, worship, ministry and discipline of the Quakers, re- 
printed in Wilmington in 1783, from earlier publications of William 
Penn (England), Robert Barclay (Scotland), and Joseph Pike (lIre- 
land). Added to many rare and obscure books and pamphlets already 
in our library, facilities and materials are rapidly becoming available 
for study and research in the history and work of the Friends. 

In the field of Discipliana we continue to receive a great number 
of local church papers, state and regional publications from the United 
States, Canada and abroad. The Christian Board of Publication, St. 
Louis, sends a copy of all Bible School materials, books and pamphlets 
which they publish; the Standard Publishing Company, Cincinnati, fa- 
vors us with samples of all their Bible School publications; the Berean 
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Press (Churches of Christ in Great Britain) Birmingham, England, 
has put the library on the list to receive copies of all their publications. 
They are also helping us to complete our files of the Christian Advo- 
cate which is difficult for us to locate in the United States. 

W. F. Rothenburger has contributed outlines of two series of 
sermons which he used during his ministry at Third Christian Church, 
Indianapolis. These will be bound and added to our collection. 

The Lizton Christian Church (Indiana), through the efforts of 
Mr. Roscoe Leak, deposited their oldest Church Records with us for 
permanent preservation. While these remain the property of the 
Church, the School is glad to offer its facilities in caring for such 
priceless source materials. These Records are subject to the use of 
the congregation, but will also be available for examination by those 
engaged in historical research. 

An interesting item added to our Historical Archives has come 
through Mr. Edward Tesh, one of our students. This is a folder 
bearing on the cover the following: “Forest AVENUE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. Pastor’s Study. July 10, 1904. To May Burnworth. A 
Word on the Privileges and Duties of Church Membership. By Your 
Pastor.” This is signed Harold Bell Wright. The inside pages are 
taken up with a message to new converts, setting forth their relation- 
ship to the Congregation, to the Elders and Deacons, and to the Pastor. 
Mr. Wright was minister of the Forest Avenue Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, during the years 1903-5. 








